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Panoramic view of the excavation at Tell el-Kheleifeh (Ezion-geber). 
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THE ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN 


During the first six months of 1938 nearly $7,000 was turned into 
endowment fund of the Schools. Figure 1 is a sketch, prepared by M1 
H. Detweiler, of the “ $50,000 wall,” representing the amount which 
needed to be raised at the beginning of the last fiscal year (see BULL 
70, pp. 2 f.). The stones on the right side are those which have been “ |: 
by amounts received or pledged since July, 1937. Still to be raise 
order to meet the terms of the appropriation by the Rockefeller Founda 
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Fig. 1. 


is approximately $35,400. Though we have no lack of “ architects,” the 
is still need of “ builders.” Witness to the standing of the Schools and t! 
interest in their work is the fact that letters are constantly coming into 1 
offce from almost every part of the world expressing warm appreciation « 
the service rendered by the organization. 


THE EDWARD ROBINSON CENTENNIAL LECTURES 


This year, Palestinian archaeology celebrates its one hundredth birthd: 
for in 1838 the first scientific exploration of Palestine was made by Edwa: 
Robinson. In connection with the celebration of this centenary, the Scho 
are offering illustrated lectures on archaeology by several competent schol: 
who are members of the institution. 
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As a contribution to the work which Robinson began, the speakers have 
agreed to put the honorarium for each lecture into the endowment of the 
Schools in the name of the institution or organization providing for the 
lectureship. The name of each institution giving an honorarium of $100 
will be inscribed on a foundation stone of the wall shown in Fig. 1, and the 
name of the institution giving $50 on a smaller stone in the upper part of 
the wall. 

Those who have already made application for a lecturer are Catawba 
College, Mary Baldwin College, Park College, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, Smith College, the University of Cincinnati and Hebrew Union 
College, the University of Michigan, and Western College. Several others 
have indicated their interest and the probability that they also will cooperate 
in the celebration by providing for a lecture. Anyone interested should 
communicate with the office of the Schools at the earliest opportunity. 


THE CHICAGO COMMITTEE 


A committee is in the process of formation in Chicago to assist the Schools 
in raising the endowment. Prof. A. T. Olmstead is generously contributing 
his time as chairman, and Dr. Robert M. Engberg (Field Secretary-elect, 
see p. 41) is secretary. The membership of the committee is to be com- 
pleted during the early fall and active campaign for funds begun. 





THE FIRST CAMPAIGN AT TELL EL-KHELEIFEH (EZION-GEBER) 
NELSON GLUECK 


During the months of March to May, 1938, the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem carried out the first campaign of excavations 
at Tell el-Kheleifeh. It is situated on the north coast of the Gulf of 
‘Aqabah, about half way between ‘Aqabah in Transjordan, and Mrashrash 
in Palestine, below which are, respectively, the borders of Saudi Arabia and 
Sinai. The work of the expedition was made possible by a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society. To Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief Cura- 
tor of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, to Col. F. G. Peake, 
C. B. E., Officer Commanding the Arab Legion, Transjordan, and to Major 
A. Saunders, Inspector-General of the Palestine Police, we should like to 
express our thanks for the assistance they rendered to the expedition. In 
addition to the writer, the staff was composed of Prof. S. Vernon McCasland 
of Goucher College, who was the Annual Professor of the School, Mr. 
William Reed, the Two Brothers Fellow from Yale, Mr. Emanuel Labes, 
Mr. Ernest F. Beaumont, Dr. Albert K. Henschel, and Mr. Jacob Pinkerfeld. 

In November, 1937 ! the School undertook soundings at Tell el-Kheleifeh 
in order to determine the outlines of the tell, and to see how much of it was 
covered by sand. Large quantities of sherds were gathered from the 
surface, which belonged to the Iron Age. Most of the sherds seemed to be 


+ BULLETIN, No. 65, pp. 12-13. 
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no later than the eighth century B. ©. The actual excavations have born: 
out the correctness of these conclusions based on surface ceramic finds 
While the excavations have thus far furnished no absolute proof that Tel 
el-Kheleifeh is to be identified with Ezion-geber, as we have previously sug 
gested * and as was first proposed by Frank,* nothing was found to invalidat 
the identification and much to substantiate it. It would facilitate th 
identification of Ezion-geber greatly if we knew exactly where Elath wa 
situated. Both sites—if indeed there ever were two separate sites—are to | 
sought in the vicinity of each other, according to the Biblical passag: 


Fig. 1. Typical excavated area in Ezion-geber. 


referring to them. If Tell el-Kheleifeh is to be identified with Ezion-geber, 
then the only other possibility for the site of Elath would be to identify 
it with Aila, several kilometres to the east of it towards ‘Aqabah, and almost 
directly on the shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. Unfortunately, there are no 
sherds earlier than Nabataean at Aila. We and others both in the past and 
during the period of excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh have made repeated 
visits to Aila, and carefully gone over the surfaces of the hillocks which 
mark ancient occupation of the site, and always with the same result, that 
there is not a scrap of Early Iron pottery to be found on the site.* To 
judge from the surface finds of sherds at Aila, it has been intensivel) 
occupied from the Nabataean to the mediaeval Arabic period, but not befor: 
then. The possibility remains that nevertheless Early Iron and Early 


? BULLETIN, No. 65, p. 12; Annual XV, pp. 47-48. 
*ZDPV 57, pp. 243-244. 
* Annual XV, p. 47; BULLETIN, No. 65, p. 12. 
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Bronze sherds may be found underneath the lowest accessible levels of Aila.® 
Tell el-Kheleifeh is therefore the only demonstrably Early Iron Age site 
along the entire north coast of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. 

About a third of the tell, beginning at its north end, and comprising 45 
rooms, has been thus far excavated. All of the construction is of mud- 
brick. The low mound, which from a short distance is indistinguishable 
from the neighboring hillocks of sand, and which is only about four metres 
high, was covered on the top surface with large quantities of sherds belong- 
ing to the Early Iron Age. There were otherwise only a few, black-glazed, 
Greek sherds of about the fourth century B.C. On the surface also were 
some pieces of slag, but on the whole a quite inconsiderable quantity when 
compared to the large slag heaps on the top of the hill to the south of 
Mrashrash, which the expedition of the Schools discovered several years 
ago.® It is important to note that also in the actual excavations very little 
slag was found, such as found for instance at Mrashrash, Mene‘iyeh or 
Khirbet en-Nahas.’? After the contour-map had been made, the top surface 
of the mound was sifted down to a depth of from 10 to 15 cm. Numerous 
copper nails, copper fish-hooks, and fragments of other copper objects were 
found, together with carnelian, agate, crystal, and shell beads, indicative 
of the objects we might expect to find in deeper excavations. Actual ex- 
cavations were first undertaken on the slope at the northwest end of the 
fell. With great difficulty, because of the fact that the tops of the mud- 
brick walls had decomposed to an average depth of about 25 cm., it was 
possible to excavate a large building complex, consisting originally of three 
small rooms at the north end, and three large, rectangular rooms at the 
south end. It soon became evident that this was not simply an unusually 
large building, and that these were not ordinary rooms. The fire which had 
finally destroyed the building and the rest of the city with it, may have 
caused in part the burning and powdering of the upper rows of brick in the 
walls, but it could not have consistently burned the comparatively intact 
walls of the rooms te such a degree that the bricks in part of the walls 
appeared as if they had been fired in a kiln. It became obvious that we had 
uncovered an elaborate refining plant, which must have played an important 
réle in connection with the copper-mining and smelting near Mrashrash 
and in the ‘Arabah.* The copper-refining plant, for that is what we decided 
later that it was, and not a smelting plant where the ore was separated 
from the stone, was an intricate structure, whose builders must have had 
highly developed technical skill. Almost all of the walls of the original 
rooms of this refinery contained two horizontal rows of flues, separated 
from each other usually by five rows of bricks (ef. Fig. 2). It seems that 
all the walls of all the rooms were originally so constructed. The weight 
of each section of wall above each of the rows of flues was tremendous, and 
in places some of the flues were crushed by the sinking of the upper part of 
the wall. The flues in the lower row usually penetrated all the way through 
the wall and led into the room adjacent to it. The flues in the upper row 


5 Annual XV, p. 47. 

* Annual XV, p. 47, fig. 23. 

7 Annual XV, pp. 26-27. 42-45. 

8 Annual XV, pp. 138-139, and index under ‘Arabah, 
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led into an air-channel, extending along the length of the wall. It is ow 
present idea that the lower row of flues was intended to permit gase 
forming in one chamber to penetrate into a second chamber and pre-heat 
its contents. The upper flues were then purely for draft purposes. Thi 
entire rectangular block of rooms forms one interconnected whole, whic! 
took careful architectural and metallurgical planning and highly develope 
brick-masonry. A long period of mining, smelting, refining, and brick 
making must have preceded the construction of the elaborate refinery, unles 
one is to assume that experts were imported for the purpose, just as, fo: 


instance, Solomon imported Phoenicians to build and man his ships.? There 
is, however, no reason for that assumption. Mining and smelting and 
refining were known along the length of the ‘Arabah at least from the 
beginning of the Early Iron Age, and quite probably already in the Early 
Bronze Age.*® The Kenites, who were native to the country and whose 
very name reveals that they were smiths, were the ones who probably intro- 
duced the Israelites, whose leader Moses had apparently taken a Kenite wif 
and who retained ever afterwards the closest relationship with them, and 
the Edomites, to whom they were related through the Kenizzites, to the art 
of mining and metallurgy.** Building with bricks is as natural along th: 


*I Kings 9, 26-28; 10, 11. 22. 

Annual XV, p. 34. 

1 Annual XV, p. 49; HUCA XI, pp. 147-148; Albright, Archaeology of Palestin 
and the Bible, ed. 3, p. 206, n. 7; Judges 1, 16; 4, 11; I Chron, 2, 55; I Sam. 15 
6; 27, 10; 30, 29. We regard it as by no means proven that the “city of paln 
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head of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah as building elsewhere with stones, and the art 
of brick-making and brick-laying must have been developed there at a very 
arly time. A fine type of brick had been evolved by the time of the 
original building of the refining plant at Tell el- Kheleifeh, The walls built 
n ‘alternating rows of headers and stretchers and well bonded into each 
other are composed of rectangular bricks, measuring on the average 40 by 20 
, 10 em. and thus leading naturally to walls a “metre or 1.20 m. thick. 
There were also many people in neighboring Sinai who would have had 
the knowledge and the experience to build a refinery such as the one in 
Nell el-Kheleifeh.** It seems likely in view of Frank’s** discovery of 
copper smelting sites in Sinai, near those we found by Mrashrash on the 
northwest side of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, that there was a connection between 
the copper mines of the ‘Arabah and those of Sinai, known to have been 
worked by the Egyptians at various times between the third and the XIXth 
dynasties. A direct road led in ancient times, as today, from the head of 
the Gulf of ‘Aqabah through Sinai to Egypt. Egy ptians came to Edom,” 
and Edomites went to Egypt. 18 We shall see also from individual finds 
made at Tell el-Kheleifeh, that there was a close relationship between 
fizion-geber and Egypt. To the refinery at Tell el-Kheleifeh was brought 
not only the ore mined in the vicinity of Mrashrash and smelted nearby, 
as is indicated by the slag heaps on the hill to the south of Mrashrash, 
but it is probable that much of the ore which had been crudely smelted 
in the mining and smelting centres in the ‘Arabah, was also brought there 
to be further refined and converted into usable copper implements. Indeed 
in similar fashion, already “ roasted ” ore may have been brought from 
adjacent mining districts in Sinai."* In view of the character of the refinery 
at Tell el-Kheleifeh, which so far as we know was one of the largest and 
the most elaborate in the entire ancient Near East, the answer presents 
itself to the question which we posed above: Why did the builders of Ezion- 
Geber choose this inconvenient site when, from the point of view of securing 
more protection from sandstorms and winds and obtaining a better water 
supply, it would have been much more sensible to have chosen a site farther 
to the east, as did the Nabataeans? The answer is, that the builders of 
Ezion-geber had in mind the needs of the large refinery they were planning 
to erect, and chose after careful examination the one site in the centre of 
the south end of the ‘Arabah where the winds blew strong, and constantly, 
and from an almost unvarying direction. They needed a constant draft from 
a known quarter to work the furnaces of the refinery. Without this draft, 


trees” is Jericho, from which, according to Judges 1, 16, the Kenites in company 
with the Judaeans went up into the wilderness of Judah, which is in the south of 
\rad. We regard it as more likely that the “city of palm trees ” is to be identified 
with Ezion- geber and its eastern environs. It would be natural for the Kenites to 
vin the children of Judah in an attempt to settle in the Negeb south of Arad, 
here being direct tracks from the Kenite districts around Ezion- -Geber to the Negeb 
Judah. 
‘2 Annual XV, pp. 34.44.48. Petrie, Researches in Sinai, pp. 50-52; 109-121. 
18 HUCA XI, p. 145; Alt, Aus der Araba I, ZDPV 57, pp. 247-248. 
4 Annual XV, p. 34, n. 1; Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt I, p. 238. 
** Annual XV, p. 1; de Vaux, RB 46, p. 540; Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt 
iI, p. 273; IV, p. 201; I Kings 11, 17-19. 25. 
16 Annual XV, p. 48; Alt, Aus der Arabah I, ZDPV 57, pp. 247-248. 
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for the sake of which they were willing to endure frequent sandstorms, the ; 
could not have erected such a large and elaborate refinery, and would hays 
had to rely upon the primitive bellows-system in vogue before. Furth: 
more, the shore-line immediately in front of Tell el-Kheleifeh is free 
the rocks which make the east and west bends of the north end of the Gi 
of ‘Aqabah dangerous for boats, and on which, it will be recalled, Jehosl 
phat’s ships were wrecked. Of course, it is necessary to remember th: 
Solomon’s and Jehoshaphat’s ships were probably little larger than ¢ 
falikas in which the fishermen put forth today from ‘Aqgabah. Even 
small steamer could not approach the shore of the north end of the Gi 
of ‘Aqabah today, because the waters are too shallow. The criterion 
Solomon’s time was not a deep draught for ships, but a sandy bottom whi 
would permit boats to be dragged on shore. However, it would seem tl 
Ezion-geber as a port was considered of less importance than Ezion-geber «s 
an industrial centre. We are convinced that even if the waters off the sh« 
in front of Tell el-Kheleifeh had been the most treacherous imaginab] 
still the refinery and the town which centred about it would have been bu 
on its present spot, because securing good drafts for furnaces rather tha 
fine winds for sails was the prime necessity. It must be remembered too, 
that Solomon’s ships made the round trip from Ezion-geber to Ophir a1 
back only once every three years.‘’ His small boats were probably carri: 
swiftly southward to Ophir by the prevailing winds from the north, b 
it must have taken a painfully long time for them to return the long distan: 
from Ophir to Ezion-geber, with the winds against them. They must hay 
hugged the coast of Arabia, making only short runs every day on their wa} 
back, and putting in to shore every night. Whoever has experienced th 
difficulty of trying to get back by boat to ‘Aqabah from Jeziret Far‘in * 
with the wind coming from the north, does not wonder that it took Solo 
mon’s boats approximately three years to return. It is probable also, that 
Solomon’s men on their journeys to and from Ophir traded whenever the} 
could all along the coast of Arabia giving in exchange ’® mainly the copper 
implements manufactured at Ezion-geber from the ore which was refined 
there on such a comparatively large scale. The Bible tells us specifically; 
about the wealth which accrued to Solomon from the spice-trade wit! 
Arabia.”° 

At the close of the first season of excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh, tl 
work had progressed far enough to show that the refinery as original! 
constructed, was a part of a whole town-complex, which was apparent 
surrounded by a well built brick wall. This wall can now be traced « 
the east side of Tell el-Kheleifeh, commencing at the north end, and goi! 
as far south as the excavations have progressed up to the present. It 
1.20 m. wide, in places still 1.50 m. high, and its foundations have alm: 
exactly the same levels as the foundations of the refinery. Elsewhere 
the excavated area at the north end of the mound, between this outer w 
with its offsets and the refinery, foundations of rooms which belong to t 
same level have been determined. Much more work is necessary, even in 1 


4" I Kings 10, 22; II Chron. 9, 21. 
18 Annual XV, p. 48. 

21 Kings 10, 1: 

20T Kings 10, 2 


3. 
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excavated area, necessitating the removal of levels above it, before the plan 
f the rooms in the north part of Ezion-geber I, as we shall call the period 
to which the first refinery belonged, is clear. It is already evident, however, 
» judge from the refinery and the outer east wall, that Ezion-geber I 
vas a carefully planned and well-built place. It seems to have been the 
original settlement on the site. Certainly, the refinery, the outer wall, and 
whatever other walls we can at present definitely relate to period I are 
built on virgin soil. It is possible that there may have been an earlier 
izion-geber, which would be the one referred to in the Exodus accounts in 
he Bible. If so, it may well have been situated farther east, where there 
yas more water and less wind, consisting perhaps of nothing more than a 
‘ew scattered mud-brick houses, of which at present no visible traces remain. 
[t is, however, fairly certain now that Ezion-geber I belongs to the early 
part of the Early Iron Age, is pre-Solomonic, and was probably constructed 
by or for the Edomites. No more eloquent testimony could possibly be 
offered for the advanced nature of the Edomite civilization in the early 
part of the Early Iron Age, than the intricate and highly technical refinery 
which they used intensively until they lost Ezion-geber to Solomon, or 
perhaps already to David.** It will be recognized that the power of the 
highly developed agricultural and even partly industrial civilization of the 
Hdomites could easily have prevented a group of nomadic Israelites from 
passing through Edomite territory without permission, which indeed the 
domites denied, compelling the Israelites to go around Edom.*? Leaving 
aside for the present the question of the exact date of Ezion-geber I, we 
have shown elsewhere that the Edomites were already strongly entrenched 
in Transjordan at the beginning of the Karly Iron Age,?* when the Israelites 
in the. thirteenth century B.C. sought and were refused permission to 
traverse Edomite territory. Had the Israelites come a century or more 
earlier, they would not have encountered a deeply rooted, well organized, 
and highly developed Edomite group which could have opened or obstructed 
the way for them, and in all probability would have preémpted the land of 
dom for themselves. 

Some time after the construction of the refining plant in Ezion-geber I, 
some extensive repairs were undertaken in it. The walls of several of the 
furnace rooms were repaired, and the west long room was divided into two 
by a thick cross wall which was not bonded into the walls of period I. An 
entirely different type of brick was used, measuring on the average 50 by 34 by 
i4em. The scheme of an upper and lower row of flues was preserved in this 
partition wall, with the air draft necessary to fan the flames being furnished 


*1The possibility must not be lost sight of that Solomon may have inherited 
Hzion-geber from David, despite the fact that there is in the Bible no reference to 
lavid’s having held it. When David conquered Edom, his general, Joab, spent six 
.onths there in the attempt to exterminate every male, we are told. The Edomite 
ladad of royal lineage had fled to Egypt to save his life, and it was only after the 
‘ath of David and Joab that he dared to return. During the entire reign of 
lomon he waged guerilla warfare against him. It would seem then that David’s 
old over Edom must have been more absolute than Solomon’s, in which case David 
robably held Ezion-geber also (I Kings 11, 17-19.25; Annual XV, p. 50). 

#2 BULLETIN, Nos. 55, p. 16; 65, p. 29. 

*8 Annual XV, pp. 138-139; BULLETIN, Nos. 55, p. 16; 65, p. 29; Genesis 36, 31-39; 
e Vaux, RB 46, 1937, p. 540. : 
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as in the previous period by the natural blasts of wind blowing with forcef 
regularity from the north. We shall call the period in which the refine 
was repaired but retained its original character, period I A. In this peric 
as well as in the preceding period I, pottery crucibles were placed on loos¢ 
packed masses of clay débris which had been burned to the consisten 
of intensely fired bricks by the heat which permeated through them fr 
the charcoal fires built on them. The already “ roasted ” ore placed 
the pottery crucibles over the hard-baked clay débris, was fired by packing 
charcoal around and over the crucibles in the furnace rooms, which we 
not roofed over. The strong drafts of air coming through the flue hol 
would fan the flames to a furious heat. The charcoal was furnished 
part by burning palm wood from the vicinity, but most of it was undoubted 
imported from the wooded hills of Edom proper.** The height of the ley 
of the hard-baked, loosely packed clay débris, which was practically unifoi 
in all the furnace rooms of the refinery, rose in time to a few em. above t! 
line of the lower rows of flues. Whether gases or air could infiltrate throu; 
this débris, and then through the flue holes from one room to another, « 
not, is still a moot question with us. It is interesting to note how the mu 
brick walls of the furnace rooms reflect the firing processes to which th: 
were exposed. The bottom rows of the mud-brick walls were frequent) 
sunk into the virgin clay. They and several rows of bricks above them uj 
to the floor level retained their original yellowish-brown color. From th 
floor-level to about a row of bricks beneath the lower rows of flues, the brick 
in the walls had been baked through by the heat which reached them, an: 
had turned a reddish color, as if they had been first properly fired in 
kiln. The row of bricks beneath the lower row of flues, and the five row: 
of bricks between the upper and lower rows of flues, had also been hard 
baked by the heat to which they were exposed, and had invariably turned 
a yellowish-green color as a result of the sulphurous gases which the melting 
ores emitted. The uppermost rows of bricks had again been baked through 
to a reddish color. The walls of the furnace rooms are in places still nine- 
teen courses high, and the refinery must originally have been at least about 
two and a half metres in height. 

There was still a third period when the refinery in Ezion-geber was used. 
The changes made, however, in the actual plan of the building, and th: 
apparently totally different scheme of refining the ores which was intro 
duced, in comparison to the method which had prevailed previously, comp: 
the conclusion that this third period marks a radical break with the past 
and represents an entirely new era in the history of Ezion-geber. By th 
insertion of partition walls, the three small furnace rooms at the north en 
of the refinery were subdivided into five rooms, and the east long roo1 
was also subdivided by a partition wall. None of these walls are bonded int 
the walls of the rooms they subdivided. Built on ashes over the hard-bak 
clay débris we mentioned above, and only one brick-length thick, they ha 
all sagged exceedingly. Aside from several reused bricks of Period I A, 
new type of brick was introduced into this third period, measuring 45 | 
27 by 11 centimetres. The most important change, however, in this period, 
is the fact that the previously used system of flues and air-channels w 


24 Annual XV, pp. 26. 44. 
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completely discarded. The walls were plastered over, the flue-holes being 
covered, and the draft for the refining operations was evidently furnished 
simply by the winds from the north. It was a period of intense activity, so 
far as the refining operations were concerned. In each of the furnace rooms, 
many fragments, and some almost intact pottery crucibles were found 
belonging to the level of this period. In one of the larger rooms there are 
remains of at least a half a dozen hand-made pottery crucibles. The heat in 
these rooms was so intense that the plaster on the walls was burned to the 
consistency of kiln-fired bricks, and was practically fused together with the 
bricks it originally covered. The changes in this period are so striking as 


—— 


Opa 


Fig. 3. Flues in south wall of furnace-room 1 in refinery. 


compared with Periods I and I A, that we shall call it Period II. It was a 
period of intense industrial activity, to judge from the numerous crucibles 
in the various furnace rooms of the refining plant. Why the system of flues 
and air-channels was discarded in favor of what seems to be a cruder system 
s not clear. We can only suggest that perhaps too many of the flues had 
vot out of order by fragments of brick and mortar falling into them from 
inside the walls to enable the working of the original system without exten- 
sive rebuilding. Rather than do that, the elaborate system of flues and 
air-channels was scrapped, and a different, if cruder system adopted. The 
new period marked by the radical change in the refining system may, we 
believe, be associated with the time of Solomon, when, in all probability, 
: spurt of new industrial activity took place. While it is possible that the 
perations in the refinery may have been resumed already under David’s 
iirection, after he had conquered Edom, and possibly destroyed Ezion- 
11 
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geber I or I A, other archaeological data and the Biblical records sugge: 
that it was probably Solomon who breathed new life into the activities ; 
azion-geber. A large part of the pottery found at Tell el-Kheleif: 
can be assigned to about the tenth century B. C., and we have pointed 
elsewhere that the tenth century B.C. represents the period of greate 
activity in the mining and smelting sites of the ‘Arabah.*° Secondly, +] 
excavations have already progressed far enough to enable us to fix tl 
level of Period I, and with it probably I A, in some of the rooms of th 
excavated areas outside of the smelting plant, and to determine that at lea 
in these rooms, Ezion-geber I was destroyed by fire, with a second and 
third level built above it later on. Thirdly, we know from the Bible 
good deal in general about the wide-spread commercial interests of Solomoi 
and in particular about his Tarshish-ships which sailed from Ezion-geb; 
to Ophir and back. Certainly in Solomon’s day Ezion-geber was a thrivii 
industrial centre and port, and we suggest that it was Solomon who rebui 
the Edomite Ezion-geber I or I A, after its destruction in all probabilit 
by David’s army. It required great organizing ability and capital 
integrate all the numerous activities extending from the mining and initi 
smelting of the ores in the ‘Arabah, and probably also in adjacent Sina 
In the person of Solomon, more than any one else before or after him, wa 
fulfilled the promise to Israel, contained in Deuteronomy 8, 9, accordir 
to which Israel was to inherit a land (the ‘Arabah), “ whose stones ar 
iron, and out of whose hills you can dig copper.” 

Finally, in a terrific conflagration, the refinery in Ezion-geber wa 
destroyed, but not completely. It had been so well built originall) 
only the top parts of the walls fell in, smashing the pottery crucibles o 
Period II, and filling up the furnace rooms with masses of fallen bric! 
The top surfaces of this fallen brick and of the walls which still remained, 
decomposed and were turned into heaps of reddish and yellowish-gree1 
brick dust, through which we had to feel our way before locating the walls 
and getti»g down into the rooms. Just when the refinery was finally 
abandoned: is still uncertain. What happened at Ezion-geber between th: 
reign of Solomon and that of Jehoshaphat, we do not know. 

A new town rose, phoenix-like, from the ashes and sand-drifts which had 
been piled over the former. It is the best period in the history of the site, 
so far as comparatively intact houses are concerned, and some of the walls 
remain to almost their original height. Industry and commerce flourishe 
again, and it is not beyond the realm of possibility that the sea trade-rout 
to Ophir was opened up again. This new town, belonging to about th 
eighth century B.C., we shall assign to Period III. Shortly after it wa 
built, it was severely damaged by fire, which seems to have caused many « 
the roofs to fall in and fill the rooms about half full of burned débris a1 
fallen bricks. For the most part, however, the walls of the houses remain: 
intact and the same houses were reoccupied on a higher floor-level. T 
type of bricks used in Period III is approximately the same as that us: 
in Period II. The second phase of Period III, after reconstruction, 
shall call Period IV (seventh century?). It can easily be distinguish: 
from Period III. The history of this last city is veiled thus far in myster 


25 Annual XV, pp. 50. 138. 
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[It was in turn destroyed by a terrific fire, and after that no settlement of 
any kind was ever again built on Tell el-Kheleifeh. The head of the Gulf 
of ‘Aqabah was too important, however, for the subsequent masters of the 
land to abandon it. The Nabataeans, who ultimately inherited the territory 
of Edom, built up a large sea-port at the site of Aila, east of Tell 
el-Kheleifeh. 

Four main periods (I-IV) have been distinguished in the occupational 
history of Tell el-Kheleifeh, extending from the eleventh century or earlier 
to about the seventh century B.C. Two main periods and one sub-period 
have been distinguished in the refinery at the northwest corner of the site, 
namely Periods I, I A, and II. We are certain of the correlation of Period I 
of the refinery with Period I in the rest of the site which has been thus far 
xcavated. We are not absolutely certain of the correlation of Period IT in 
the refinery with Period II in the rest of the site, nor of the relationship of 
the main periods as revealed thus far by the excavations to the historical 
lata which can be gleaned from the Bible. The plans have not yet been 
nalyzed in the light of the level-book, the masses of new pottery have not 
yet been properly studied, and above all, most of the highest and deepest 
art of the tell, where the levels ought to reveal themselves most clearly, 
remains to be excavated. 

To judge from the excavations, Ezion-geber occupied itself with four main 
activities: a) the smelting and refining of copper and iron; b) the manu- 
facturing of copper and iron implements, particularly fish-hooks, spear- 
and lance-heads, nails, fibulae, metal dishes, etc.; c¢) sea trade, including 
building ships, and fishing; d) caravan trade with Sinai and Egypt, Edom 
and Judah, and Arabia. In addition, there was certainly weaving, with 
yarn being used among other things for nets. Ropes, baskets, mats and oil 
were made from various parts of the palm-trees. All kinds of pottery were 
made from the excellent clay which is to be found in the vicinity, and on 
which the walls of the site were laid. Beads were made out of carnelian, 
igate, crystal, garnet, mother-of-pearl, and shells, all of which are to be 
found in the neighborhood of Tell el-Kheleifeh. Glass beads may have been 
imported from Egypt, together with alabaster juglets and dishes, and other 
purely Egyptian objects such as an amulet in the shape of a small cat,?¢ 
characteristic of the cult of the goddess Bast, whose temple was at Bubastis 
in Egypt. The cat amulet was particularly common during the period of the 
XXIInd Dynasty, whose seat was at Bubastis. It will be remembered that 
Shoshenk I (Shishak), the Libyan king of Egypt and the founder of the 
Bubastite dynasty, invaded Palestine shortly after the death of Solomon. 
\nother amulet of Egyptian origin was an Uzat eye of Horus.?7  Ezion- 
ceber (Elath) was a busy industrial centre and port, towards which caravans 
ind ships converged, and whose population, according to present indications, 
1umbered about a thousand. 

Of particular interest is the pottery discovered at Tell el-Kheleifeh. The 
‘act that the Transjordanian pottery of the Early Iron Age may be de- 
scribed on the whole as belonging to a class of its own, applies with equal 


26 Flinders Petrie, Amulets, p. 46, article 224, and Pl. XXXIX; Reisner, Amulets, 
Pl. XXII, nos. 12384. 12391-4. z 
27 Flinders Petrie, Amulets, pp. 32-34; Pl. XXIV-XXV; Reisner, Amulets, Pl. V 
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and even more force to the pottery of Ezion-geber. As with the thirteent] 
seventh century B. C. pottery of Edom, Moab, and South Gilead, with whic 
we are thus far acquainted, some of the Ezion-geber pottery has definit 
affinities with and numerous similarities to the pottery of the Early Ir 
Age in Palestine. It has in part an even closer relationship to the Ear] 
Iron Age pottery of Transjordan. Nevertheless, one may say that much ¢? 
the Ezion-geber pottery can be easily distinguished not only from the co 
temporary Palestinian pottery, but also from the contemporary pottery of 
Transjordan. 

Particularly striking are the large quantities of crude hand-made, friab] 
smoke-blackened pots, many of which were built up on a mat, and most « 


Fig. 4. Sorting pottery at Ezion-geber. 


which have various simple types of horn and ledge-handles, or combinations 
of both. It was difficult to believe at first, when numerous ledge-handle 
appeared in the excavations, that Tell el-Kheleifeh was not an Early Bronz 
Age site. When, however, after a comparatively large number of rooms 
had been opened up, and in each one of them ledge-handles had been foun 
together with other pottery which could only be Early Iron Age, we wer 
forced to the conclusion that the peculiar ledge-handles of Tell el-Kheleife! 
belonged to a type of Early Iron Age pottery hitherto unknown in Palestin 
and Transjordan. The uniqueness of this type of pottery, however, is no 
the only difference that sets the pottery of Tell el-Kheleifeh, by and larg: 
into a category of its own. The forms and decorations of much of the fine 
pottery also do not fit exactly into any known category. The closes 
resemblance on the whole is to the Early Iron Age pottery of Edom, an 
there is much ware that cannot be distinguished from the Early Iron Ag 
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ware that we have previously found in Edom. This applies particularly to 
some of the scarce painted pottery. 

Very common, among some of the finer pottery types at Tell el-Kheleifeh, 
are the so-called “ pilgrim-flasks,” or rather pottery canteens. It is quite 
natural that they should be frequently met in Ezion-geber. Trading cara- 
vans from Arabia and Sinai, from Edom and Judah, must have met fre- 
quently at this important trading centre. These canteens were filled with 
the slightly saline water found near Ezion-geber, and the camel-rider could 


Fig. 5. Graffito in South-Arabian characters (Courtesy of the Palestine Museum). 


occasionally unsling a canteen and drink. Such pottery canteens are not 
unknown in southern Palestine to this very day. We found one pottery 
‘amel-figurine, with its head broken off, and there is reason to believe that 
more such figurines will be found when the excavations are continued. A 
few crude Astarte(?) figurines were also found. In one of the rooms which 
were excavated, such a large amount of fine pottery was found, some of it 
unbroken, that it appeared to be a store of some kind, perhaps a shop in 
which pottery was sold. The room in which the pottery was found opened 
on the street, and every jug and dish in the room had either a potter’s 
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mark on the handle, or a stamped seal-inscription in characters related 1 
the familiar Phoenician-Hebrew alphabet. Unfortunately, many of tl 
stamps are so worn as to be illegible, and others are so cuated with encrust: 
tions that a long cleaning process will be necessary before any attempt ca 
be made to decipher the script. In several instances, however, the “1” 
clear, and so it is obvious that we must read, “‘ belonging to ——-—.” 

The importance of Ezion-geber as a trade mart is emphasized by tl 


Fig. 6. Impression of seal of Qaus'nl (enlarged about eight diameters) . 


discovery in sifu of a large broken jar, on which were incised after bakin; 
two letters which belong to the early South-Arabic alphabet (Fig. 5). Th 
broken jar was found on the floor of a room in level III, which may be date 
approximately in the eighth century B.C. These letters then become th: 
first letters of the South-Arabic alphabet which have been discovered in : 
stratified excavation. There has been as yet no opportunity to put th: 
pieces of the large broken jar together, but the pieces have been place 
roughly in position, and it can be seen that one sherd on which possib] 
there might have been a third letter is missing. The first letter seems to b 
an ‘alif and the second a sad. The origin of the jar is a matter of specula 
tion. It is not impossible that the Midianites used the South-Arabic script 
16 
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ind they must have been active in the caravan trade between Ezion-geber 
ind South Arabia. If the two letters belong to a personal name, one 
‘ould imagine such a name as that of ’Eser, who is described as one of 
‘the chieftains of the Horites, the descendants of Seir in the land of 
dom.” *8 Another inscription found at Ezion-geber was a name incised 
ifter firing on a jug, in what are perhaps specifically Edomite characters 
(Fig. 7). There is no question that the letters belong to the Phoenician- 


[Jy 


Fig. 7. Graffito on jug, about seventh century B.C. 
(traced from photograph by W. F. A. with 
the aid of hand copies). 


Hebrew script. ‘There are six letters; the first three, reading from right to 
left, are clear, as is the sixth one: I‘m - - r(n?). The fourth letter is 
damaged and the fifth is enigmatic. The jug is 158 mm. high, is made of 
greenish buff, well levigated clay, is wet-smoothed, wheel-made, had one 
loop-handle, and was found in an incompletely excavated room from periods 
III-IV (eighth-seventh centuries B. C.). 


June 4, 1938. 


The most interesting epigraphic discovery made by Professor Glueck in 
his first campaign at Kheleifeh is the seal-impression shown greatly enlarged 
in Fig. 6. When the above report was written (June 4th) the stamps had 
not been sufficiently cleaned to make decipherment possible. In a letter of 
June 22nd Glueck reported that he had cleaned a number of them, had 
studied the minute impressions (only about 11 mm. in horizontal axis), and 
was ready to propose the tentative reading /Qws‘nl (first line) ‘bd hmlk 
(second line), “ Belonging to Qdés‘nl, servant of the king.” He correctly 
compared the first element of the name with Qaus or Qés, name of the chief 
deity of the Edomites, as we know from Josephus, from cuneiform, Naba- 
taean, North-Arabic, Greek, and Hebrew transcriptions of names containing 
this element. He was inclined to date the inscription in the eighth century 
B.C. On July 20th Glueck was able to send an excellent. photograph, 
‘eproduced herewith, together with independent copies of the text by him- 
self and by Professor F. V. Winnett of Toronto (now Honorary Lecturer 
t the School). On the basis of this material the writer would provisionally 
uggest the reading lQws‘ml tbh hmlk,“ belonging to Qaus‘amal, officer of 
he king.” In an inscription antedating the Persian period it is better to 
ead Qaus with the Assyrian transcriptions than Qés. The mém for niin 

*8 Gen. 36, 21. 27. 30; I Chron. 1, 38. 42. For the use of the word ’sr in South- 
Semitie dialects see Ryckmans, Noms propres sud-sémitiques, Vol. I, pp. 46. 220. 
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as fifth letter of the name is, of course, palaeographically not very satisfac 
tory, but the two last letters are crowded a little together, so the top of th 
mém may have been contracted. The resulting name is much more satisfac 
tory; cf. the abbreviated name ‘Amal (I Chron. 7, 35), for *Yahu‘amal « 
*Amalyahu. In the second line the third letter is unmistakably a late for 
of het, while the first is neither ‘ayin nor gof, but may be derived from : 
cursive fe/ like those in the Lachish Ostraca. The plural of tabbah occur 
often in the Bible in the sense of “ officers.” The forms of some character 
are strikingly like those in the six-letter graffito described above by Gluec 
(Fig. 7) ; ‘ayin and mém are particularly similar. A date in the seventh o 
sixth century B.C. is required by the epigraphy; at first the writer wa 
inclined to prefer the sixth century for both inscriptions, but further cor 
respondence shows the improbability of the latter date, so we may tentative): 
date the stamp in the seventh century. 

The writer cannot refrain from quoting a passage in a letter written b 
Pére Vincent on July 31st. Following is the English translation : “ Whe: 
I found the letter ... I had just come from the American School . . 
I was at last able to escape for an afternoon and to devote some very inte1 
esting hours to the study of this fine material [from Tell el-Kheleifeh| 
. . . Glueck left me to study it alone as much as I wished, without givin 
me the least indication of the stratification or of his own conclusions. When 
I had finished I told him my general impression: the evolution begins in 
the first half of Iron I, about the eleventh century, and continues in close 
sequence down to about the seventh century ; I see nothing later and nothing 
earlier. Glueck exclaimed, ‘ You have talked to Fisher!’ [I had not seen 
Fisher for two months, and he is now in Cyprus. It appears that Fisher 
had given exactly the same general dates: from the middle of the eleventh 
to the end of the seventh century. And the most curious thing is that 
Glueck—who had said nothing [about his conclusions] to Fisher—had 
come to precisely the same general results while engaged in excavating! ” 
Pére Vincent also calls attention to the extreme difficulty of giving a satis- 
factory solution of the six-letter graffito (Fig. 7), which he dates in the 
seventh century. His hand-copy agrees perfectly with those of Glueck and 
Winnett, and all three exclude the writer’s provisional reading I‘mgbr, 
“belonging to ‘Ammigabar.” Can the fifth letter be South-Arabian d in 
a cursive form (as often in early North-Arabian texts) ?? 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


PROGRESS OF THE JOINT EXPEDITION TO MESOPOTAMIA 


ArtHur J. TOBLER 


KHAFAJEH 


The joint expedition of the Baghdad School and University Museun 
concluded its season at Khafajeh on March 15th when the staff returned te 
Tepe Gawra to resume excavations there. As a report by Professor Speiser 
on the first half of the season has already appeared in these pages (BULLE- 
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tin, No. 70, pp. 7-10), this account will be limited to a description of the 
work of the last six weeks at Khafajeh. 

Mound A, which represents the earliest settlement at Khafajeh and is 
composed of levels ranging from the Uruk period to Akkadian times,’ was 
again the main scene of activity during the past season. It will be remem- 
bered that the 1937 season was distinguished by the discovery of the Small 
Shrine, which yielded a large cache of statues dating to the latter part of 
Early Dynastic period. Further excavation was carried on in this shrine 
during the past season, when four earlier levels of the building were un- 


Fig. 1. Bearded bull from Khafijeh (late Early Dynastic). 


covered. While the growth and re-orientation of the shrine in successive 
levels proved of great interest, very few objects were found, and it may be 
that the hoard discovered in it last season represents the accumulation of 
offerings throughout its earlier history. 

To the north of the Small Shrine another sanctuary was discovered, 
called the Long Shrine, which was characterized by an elaborate mud-brick 
tar. To the right of the altar a headless male statue was found, and inside 
the altar were additional examples of statuary of the Early Dynastic period 
consisting of a female statue, the beautifully carved bull shown in Figures 
1 and 2, and the bearded cow illustrated in Professor Speiser’s report in the 
April issue of the Butuetin (No. 70, Fig. 7. The animal is very clearly 
marked as a cow and not a bull).? The bull, which is now in the University 
Museum, Philadelphia, was probably used as the terminal for a chair arm 


* Cf. Orient. Instit. Comm., 20, table at end of monograph. 
* It is, therefore, a stereotyped bison; see Max Hilzheimer, Die Wildrinder im alten 


Mesopotamien (1926)—W, F. A. 
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and is a unique piece of sculpture. The expression, as well as the treatment 
of the beard and locks, is suggestive of the later monumental Assyrian bulls 
and may be the work of a Semitic sculptor. At all events, we seem to havi 
here the roots of some of the elements of Akkadian sculpture. The Long 
Shrine was also characterized architecturally by two recessed doorway 
opening into a large court, across which another shrine was discovered 
Lying on the floor of this shrine, near one corner of the altar, were a mak 
and a female (Fig. 4) statue, both headless, which had undoubtedly bee: 
swept off the altar when the temple was destroyed in the last phase of Ear] 
Dynastic times. Within the altar a female head-was found (Fig. 3). Thu 


t 


Fig. 2. Bearded bull with human head Fig. 3. Female head from Khafajeh 
(front view). (late Early Dynastic). 


the Long Shrine and shrine just described belong to a single building with 
a large central court, the entire complex forming a temple. This discovery 
points to an objective of major importance—the investigation of the strata 
underneath the temple and the tracing of its history. 

During the last half of the season a small force of workmen was engaged 
in tracing the city wall at the west end of the mound. This proved to b 
a massive construction several metres in thickness, marked by an imposing 
gate Jeading to the entrance of the Temple Oval. Excavation of the gate has 
not yet been completed, but work here will be carried on in a future 
campaign. 

TEPE GAWRA 

At the end of excavations at Khafijeh the staff, with the exception of 
Mr. Delougaz, returned to Fadhiliyeh to continue work at Tepe Gawra 
under the direction of Mr. Bache. The work of the first six weeks has 
already been described in the BULLETIN (No. 70, pp. 3-7), when excavations 
had reached Level XVI. It will be remembered that since Level X digging 
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has been limited to the north-northeastern third of the site: with Level 
XVII, however, it was necessary to restrict the area of exploration still 
further and an area at the eastern end of the tepe was selected for the site 


Fig. 4. Female statue from Khaffijeh (late Early Dynastic). 


of this sondage. It must be emphasized that the sondage is large enough 
(30 metres square) to obtain a fair sample of each level, but in order to 
obtain a picture of the lower levels in other sections of the mound a trench 
10 metres wide was marked off from the Round House to the southwest 
end of the mound. This was carried down to Level XIII; in future 
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campaigns it will be possible without great trouble or expense to continue 
digging in this cut until XVII and underlying strata have been reached, 
thus supplementing information derived from the sondage. 

Level X VII was distinguished by a tholos (Fig. 5), a type of building 
construction heretofore found only in Arpachiya in a level dating to th: 
Tell Halaf period. There is no doubt, however, that Level XVII, as wel 
as XVIII and XIX, belongs to the early Tell el-‘Obeid period characterize 
at Tepe Gawra by an admixture of ‘Obeid and Samarra wares, with a few 
sherds revealing influences from the Eastern Highland Zone. Two ney 


Fig. 5. A tholos from Stratum XVII at Tepe Gawra. 


types of pottery vessels were discovered in Levels XVII-XIX; one is a 
squat, sharply carinated pot with a high spout on its shoulder. The painted 
decoration of this type usually consists of solid color, with reserved bands 
or panels. A bowl of Samarra ware from Level XVII bears the painted 
figure of a dancing man. In Level XVIII a large number of burials were 
found which had been sunk from the level above. One grave contained the 
bones of a mother and child; another yielded a palette, some ochre, an 
animal’s tooth and a grinding pebble—apparently the tools of a potter or 
painter. A child’s grave contained a rattle and animal figurine. 

Level XIX witnessed the introduction of a class of unpainted pottery, 
light brown in color, consisting largely of thick-walled jars and deep bowls. 
This type was found with ‘Obeid painted sherds and may represent a short 
transition period between Halaf and ‘Obeid times. 
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That Tepe Gawra had been a religious center of some importance becomes 
more apparent with every campaign on the site. The temples of Levels 
VIII-XI and XII, and the acropolis of Level XIII all point to a religious 
tradition that covered a long period of time; it was not surprising, therefore, 
when an additional temple was found in Level XVIII and underlying it in 
Level XIX another of similar plan. In certain features of their design 
such as the absence of recessed niches and the occurrence of podia the temples 
of XVIII and XIX resemble more closely the temple of Level XI than any 
other, but all of the temple buildings conform, with but minor variations, 
to a general plan. 

Level XIX marks the beginning of the ‘Obeid period, which at Tepe 
Gawra is represented by eight main levels (XII-XIX), the most complete 
record of this epoch in Mesopotamian prehistory yet found. With Level XX 
the excavations entered into the Tell Halaf period; unfortunately it was 
not possible to complete work on this level before the season ended, but 
several buildings were uncovered, the most important being a tholos, the 
second discovered during the season. The pottery remains consisted of sherds 
bearing typical Halaf painted decoration; of other objects the most inter- 
esting was an amulet bearing a swastika. 





THE CUNEIFORM TABLETS FROM TELL BILLA 


E. A. SPEISER 


The following remarks are intended as a brief summary of an article 
entitled “ Gleanings from the Billa Texts,” which is to appear in the near 
future in the Koschaker Anniversary Volume, sponsored by E. J. Brill of 
Leiden. 

The inscriptional material from Tell Billa is slight in volume, although 
it ranges in date over a period of two and half millennia. The earliest epi- 
graphic elements are preserved on an archaic seal which was intrusive at 
Billa, representing the prehistoric stage of Uruk IV or III.2. The latest 
records are inscribed building bricks of Sennacherib. Between these two 
extremes come clay tablets from Levels I and II respectively. An example 
of Level I was published in photograph in BULLETIN 46.3 and discussed 
subsequently in No. 54, pp. 20-1. The date of the documents from this 
level falls in the second half of the ninth century B. C. 

The texts from Level II are dated by eponyms to the reigns of Adad- 
nirari I and Shalmaneser I, the outside limits being 1380 and 1260 B.C. 
In both periods (Levels I-II) the name of the site was Si-ba-ni-ba. This 
name does not occur in the inscription on the bronze cup (BuLLeTiIn 49, 
pp. 13-4), where the signs in question represent in all likelihood the 
Sumerian rendering of “his shepherd,” but is found instead in a number 
of documents from both levels under discussion. The city is said to have 
included a citadel (halzu). It was an important military center in which 


1 The discovery of this seal was announced in BULLETIN, No. 46, p. 5. A photograph 
of it was published in W. Andrae, Die ionische Sdule (pl. IV ¢); the epigraphic con- 
tent is discussed in A. Falkenstein, Archaische Texte aus Uruk, pp. 57, 60. 
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soldiers, “ weapon-men” (°kakké), and “ weapon-smiths ” (¢”"ki-it-ki- 
ta-te) played a considerable part. One document from Billa II (numbered 
Bi 12) mentions soldiers on their way to the country of Hanigalbat, evi- 
dently in connection with the expedition of Shalmaneser I against that 
land.’ 

As regards contents, our texts include a number of pledge (Sapartu) 
documents, of a type well known from the Middle-Assyrian texts found in 
Ashur.* Common are also receipts for sheep, barley, wheat, emmer, lead 
and domestic animals. The principal figures are members of a family which 
we can follow for four generations. The founder was one Samas-qarrad 
His son was Bél-garrad, the gardener (?"“lakurribu). His son ASur-kasid 
became an official in the citadel of Shibaniba. ASur-kasid had three sons (as 
far as we know), one of whom (Arad-iliSu) was a scribe, while another, by 
the name of Sin-apal-ére’, inherited his father’s office and engaged ir 
various business dealings. 

The countries mentioned in our texts are Hanigalbat (see above), and 
indirectly Habha and Ashur, which produced distinct breeds of sheep. The 
principal neighboring city was Nineveh. Other places are called “ city, 
village” (alu) and “fort” (du-nu). The latter is not strictly the same 
as the °dunnu of the contemporary texts from Ashur.* For the latter 
usage there are instructive parallels from modern Iraq (especially in the 
Mosul area), where the villagers still call any house with a solid gate and 
an enclosed courtyard gasr, the present Arabic equivalent of Assyrian dunnu. 

The documents include eight letters from Level II, four of which are 
addressed to ASur-Sum-iddina. The introductory formula (ul-ta-ka-in a-na 
di-na-an béli-ya at-ta-lak “ I do obeisance ; as the [willing] substitute of my 
master I walk’) is rare in Ashur, but common in Kassite letters. 

The personal names (which include those of three women) are Assyrian, 
with one interesting exception : Urhi-TeSupa, a transparently Hurrian name. 


LACHISH NOTES ! 


H. L. GINSBERG 


LETTER | 
The editor’s onomastic observations are ill considered. That the spelling -yw for 
the divine name as the final element in theophorous proper names is exclusively 
North Palestinian is proved erroneous by the very seals for which Torezyner claims 
a northern provenience on this basis. Sbnyw ‘bd ‘zyw and ‘byw ‘bd ‘zyw can only 
have been officials of the Judaean king Uzziah,? and there is no reason for doubting 


2 Cf. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, § 116. 

8 Cf. Koschaker, Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden, pp. 96 ff. 

‘Tiid., p. 45. 

1 Lachish I (Tell ed-Duweir), The Lachish Letters by Harry Torezyner (editor), 
Lankester Harding, Alkin Lewis, J. L. Starkey, The Wellcome Archaeological Re- 
search Expedition to the Near East Publications, Vol. I, Oxford, 1938. 

Valuable observations on this work have already been published by Albright and 
Gordon in BASOR 70 (April 1938), 11 ff. and 17 ff. respectively, q.v. These the 
following remarks are intended to supplement. 

2See most recently A. Bergman, JBL LV (1936), 221-226. 
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the vendor’s statement that the seal of Qnyw was found on Mt. Zion, Jerusalem. 
Particularly now that it is generally agreed that the Samaria ostraca are about 
contemporary with Uzziah, the spelling with final -yw is evidently a criterion of 
age, not of locality.* Why the later shortening of -yahi to ya must have been due 
to Aramaic influence is not apparent. Aramaic phonology does not require it; for 
in the Elephantine papyri -yh (also -y’) in composition goes hand in hand with 
uncompounded Yhw. And Hebrew phonology is not unfavorable to it; for in poetry 
Yah is quite frequent as a shorter variant of the fuller Yahwé, particularly, though 
by no means exclusively, in the exclamation haleliyah. Further, T.’s attempt to 
prove that the “orthodox” form of names compounded with YHWH after the 
Deuteronomic reform was with the theophorous element last is pointless in the face 
of the three extant impressions of the seal of ‘lyqgm n‘'r ywkn, “ Eliakim, Steward 
of Jehoiachin ” (as well as an as yet unpublished cuneiform reference to this king 
as Yaukin). His whole formulation of the facts about the use of Zl and YHWH as 
theophorous elements is unwarrantedly drastic and needs to be corrected according 
to M. Noth, op. cit., pp. 90, 107. 


Letter II 


II, 5. Surely Torezyner does not think he has demonstrated that the hif‘il of zkr 
cannot be construed with the accusative of the person reminded by pointing out that 
it takes the preposition 1 with the person to whom something is mentioned; for in 
Isa. 43: 26; 62:6 it nevertheless does take the accusative of the person reminded. 
[t so happens that a sentence with both the person reminded and the thing reminded 
of does not occur in the OT, but in Talmudic Hebrew compare, e. g., YS "IAI 
Bh Sw (var. mye) (several times), Aboth de Rabbi Nathan I, xiv, ed. Schechter, pp. 
59a, 143. However, as is now generally recognized, the word in question, which is in 
no ease ybkr, is more probably y'kr than yzkr. From the ‘ the ink ran into a groove 
which is clearly visible on the ostracon; as Dr. C. H. Gordon and I were able to 
satisfy ourselves at the Wellcome Research Institution, London, in the summer 


i 1936. 


Letter II] 

III, 4-5. Hpqh is neither a common nor a proper noun, but some part of the 
verb pqh: perhaps infinitive or imperative nif‘al or hif‘il, but most probably par- 
ticiple gal with article (qualifying a preceding spr?); for the letters in the next 
line which the editor reads ... kh rzm are in reality ’t ‘yn. Under the lens the 
supposed m is seen to be an » (like those of ’Intn, 1. 15) which has run into cracks 
and smudges: it has not the characteristic two small ticks separated by a space 
on the upper right; but only apparently an inlet on the upper left, the upper shore 
of which, however, is definitely not continuous with the body of the letter and 
therefore no part of it. That the supposed z is a y and the supposed r at any rate 
no r will no doubt be granted.‘ I have unfortunately not succeeded in reconstructing 
the groups immediately preceding and following hpqh (the editor’s wbtkh following 
it would be highly improbable even if the next word were rzm and if the very 
existence of such a root in Hebrew were not questionable; for in these documents 
the word for “ midst” would certainly have been spelt *twk). The general sense, 
however, seems to be that somebody has called the writer’s attention to, or is prayed 

85°MN-Ahio, which has been preserved both in the Masoretic text of the Old 
Testament and in the Elephantine papyri, is not a theophorous name; see Noth, 
Die israelitischen Personennamen u. 8. w., p. 222. 

‘To a superficial glance ’zn might also seem possible, and this substantive could also 
be employed with the verb pqh, cf. Isa. 42: 20. But closer examination through the 
magnifying glass shows that the line running horizontally through the first letter 
cannot be part of an aleph and is most likely accidental (a crack?) ; and of course 
the middle sign, with the lower crossline running through the long downstroke and 
with no downturn, can only be a yod. 
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to enlighten him on, the addressee’s missive of the day before; the literal meaning 
of the phrase being “. .. open . . . the eye of thy servant.” 

III, 6. The beginning of the line reads #lhth ’l ‘bdk. Here and in II, 6 the final 
h of slhth and yd'th may represent an objective pronominal suffix, referring back 
to the antecedent of the relative clause. But in yd'th, III, 8, it is evidently merely 
a mater lectionis for the final a-sound, and its presence may indicate that at this 
period this vowel, which was originally ambivalent, was pronounced long and/o 
that the form in question was accented on the ultima, as it still is in Masoreti: 
Hebrew when it has the consecutive waw. In V, 4 too the restored verb should b 
spelt slhth. The adverb ‘t on the other hand (Ugaritic ‘nt), whose final a represent: 
an original accusative ending and is still unstressed in Masoretic Hebrew when i: 
pause, is not spelt with h in these texts. Still a third case is that of msrymh, ITI] 
16. The Ugarit texts have taught us that the locative ending was originally pr 
nounced with consonantal h, and it may still have been at the beginning of th 
sixth century B.C.—The preposition used in these documents for expressing th 
idea of motion towards with the verb slh is invariably ’l, never 1: that our passag 
is no exception can still be seen. 

III, 9-13. The last six letters in line 13 are unmistakably ’tnnhw, and the tw 
preceding ones are pretty clearly hr, suggesting the restoration [I ]hr. Accordingly 
I propose the following translation: As for my lord’s saying “Thou canst not read 
a letter! “—as YHWH liveth, no man hath ever essayed to read a letter for me 
Moreover, every letter that cometh unto me, if I have read it unto another I will 
give him (cf. Jos. 15:19; Jud. 1:15; Isa. 27: 4, ete.) anything whatsoever.—This 
rendering assumes that the writer was accused by his correspondent of having had 
others read his mail for him and protests firstly that nobody has ever so mucl 
as tried to read a letter for him (lqr’ ly spr) and secondly that he is prepared to 
pay any forfeit to anyone who can prove that the writer has ever read any of his 
letters to him (qrty ’th Vhr). His discretion therefore leaves nothing to be desired. 
The editor’s 7’*t mnhw is orthographically (r@iti spelt without final y right after 
qr'ty) and linguistically (the purely poetic menhi) surprising, and graphically 
impossible. His m lacks a second tick, has a correspondingly short crossbar and a 
very long shank, and is identical with the n of nsh, 1. 9; moreover, the h before the 
r is practically certain and of course belongs to the same word, whereas the 1 is 
separated from the following ’ by a space and possibly by a word divider (the spot 
under the nose of the 7), and on the other hand the ¢ and the following sign are 
so close together as to lend support to the view that they belong to the same word. 

III, 15-21. It is devoutly to be hoped that Gordon’s [and Yeivin’s] excellent 
observation that the first proper name in 1]. 19 is not Nedabiah but Tobiah will have 
given the Nepos of the King his quietus, for further emendations of the Bible text 
in his behalf are contra-indicated. How any son of Jehoiachin’s (Nedabiah was 
probably not even born yet) could have been living in Palestine and employed as 
a messenger by officers intriguing against Zedekiah’s policies is a mystery; and 
to the graphical arguments of Albright and Gordon for reading ‘bd instead of the 
linguistically impossible nkd may be added the shortness and curvature—too pro 
nounced for a k—of the b. With regard to the structure of the last sentence I feel 
compelled to accept the view of Albright (and independently Cassuto) : hb’ habba 
Complicated as it makes the sentence and the situation, I have not been able to 
work out anything more convincing. I am therefore sorry I dissuaded Yalon from 
publishing this suggestion, which he made to me orally long before Albright and 
Cassuto published it. Torezyner’s modification is no improvement. 


LETTER V 
V, 9-10. Albright’s mh U'bdk yytb ’w yr‘ Imlk is as good as final.® Only his 
illustrations can be improved upon; ef. Lev. 5: 4; Isa. 41: 23; Jer. 10: 5; Zeph. 1: 12, 
all with the same approximate meaning of “do anything.” 
® However, Gordon privately points out to me that the third word looks rathe1 
like ytb; with which I would compare ta’mini for taymind, Isa. 30: 21. 
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Letrer VI 

VI, 1-2. H‘t is separated from the following hzh by both a space and a dot, and 
anyway the word for “now ” could not have a final h (v.s. ad III, 6). Torezyner’s 
linguistically forced exegesis is therefore also graphically impracticable. That of 
Bergman and Albright is preferable to Gordon’s. 

VI, 6. Surely Irpt is simply an example of the adverbial use of the infinitive with 
l,° corresponding to the English participle “ weakening.” 

In 1. 10 I am strongly inclined to restore y[r]#lm “ Jerusalem ” (spelt identically 
on stamped jar-handles of the Persian period), and I join the last two letters of 
this line with the first three of the next to begin a new sentence with hlmlk. Since 
the two characters that precede the w in 1. 11 are clearly ‘3, this new sentence will 
go something like this: hlmlk [?yhdh t?] ‘iw... “Will ye do... to the king 
fof Judah?]}? ” 

Letrer IX 

IX, 7. The proper name seems to me to be q[d]myhw—cf. bibl. qdmy’'l “ Kad- 
miel *—more probably than Albright’s ‘qgbyhw. If the traces before ’§r do not repre- 
sent a letter, the sentence will mean: “Thy servant reported through Kedamiah 
what had been done,” or “what we shall do.” If, on the other hand, Albright is 
right in reading k’sr, the rendering will be: “Thy servant reported through 
Kedamiah as soon as it was done.” 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF PALESTINIAN POTTERY IN 
MIDDLE BRONZE I * 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


In the autumn of 1934 the writer received permission to photograph and 
draw six hitherto unpublished vases which are on exhibition in the Clark 
collection of ancient pottery in the Y. M. C. A. in Jerusalem. Drawings of 
these forms are presented in Fig. 2, and photographs, taken by the Rev. 
Lester E. Williams, are in Fig. 1. The respective vases have been given the 
same number in each figure. Following is the description of each form 
together with the most pertinent comparative material : 


1. Asymmetric jar from Beit Sahir, 1912. Ware pink to red in color, finely 
levigated, and mixed with fine white grits as a dégraissant. Rim fashioned on a 
pottery wheel; body handmade. Ht. 31.2em.; maximum diam. 25.8cm.; width of 
base, 16.8 em. Interior of the rim slightly beveled for a lid. Two bands of combing: 
one just below the juncture of the neck and shoulder; the other a few centimeters 
below. 

°*See G. Bergstriisser, Hebriéische Grammatik IT, § 11p. 

*The following abbreviations are used: EB—The Early Bronze Age; MB—The 
Middle Bronze Age; AG—Petrie, Ancient Gaza (Tell el-‘Ajjail) ; TBM I—Albright, 
‘The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim,” Annual 12 (1931-32); TBM ITA—Albright, 
“The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim IA: The Bronze Age Pottery of the Fourth 
Campaign,” Annual 13. (1932-33), 55 ff.; TBM Il—Albright, “The Excavation of 
fell Beit Mirsim II: The Bronze Age,” Annual 17 (1936-37). The terms EB I, II, 
III, IV are used here in the sense in which they were developed in BULLETIN, No. 63, 
pp. 12 ff. and more fully in the work cited in n. 1. The term MB I is retained here 
for the reasons given in the same work, p. 3. 
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The forms which are most closely to be compared are from Tell el-‘Ajjal: cf 
Petrie, AG I, pl. 41: especially 30 G4 and 5. The latter is almost identical 
in proportions and form. Another jar from Bethel (unpublished, and mentioned 
through the courtesy of Professor Albright) is similar except for the neck and rim 
neither of which is as wide, and the rim of which is brought up almost vertically t 
a sharp edge, while the Beit Sahir jar rim is of the thickened, double-edged variety 
2. Lug-handled jug from Beit Sahfr, 1912. Paste is the same as No. 1. Ht. 23. 


cm.; maximum diam. 24.6 em.; base diam. 16.9¢em. The rim is brought to a poin 


eae RET ER 


Fig. 1. MBI vases from Beit Sahar (1-4) and ‘Ain Karem (5-6). 


in a manner similar to that of the Bethel jar mentioned above. The lug handles wer 
formed separately and attached to the jar; we may contrast the technique used in 
EBI where these handles are pushed up out of the body of the clay, and the 
pierced. Decoration consists of oblique rows of incised points, below which is a 
horizontal band of combing. This type of jug is ubiquitous in MBI, the period t 
which these vases belong, though the size of this particular example is unusual 
Compare AG I, pl. 44: type 33 (these are much smaller); Watzinger, Jericho 
Blaiit 22: spdétkanaanitisch Nr. 1, Nrs. 2a and b (smaller); Albright, 7BM I, pl 
45:2 (this, however, was probably a jar); 7BM IA, pl. 3: 10 (smaller). For the 


1Cf. the writer’s The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of 
the Early Bronze Age (New Haven, 1937), 99, discussion of Form VI. 
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type of decoration, compare BULLETIN, No. 60, p: 71 from Bethel, and 7BM TA, pl. 2: 
4 and pl. 21: 1 and 8. 

3. Asymmetric caliciform cup from Beit Sahar, 1908. Ware is the same as No. 1. 
Ht. 6.9em.; maximum diam. 8.1 em.; base diam. 5.5 em. Four bands of combing 
(not quite as regular as the drawing might indicate; compare the photograph). This 
form is perhaps the most characteristic of the period, so much so that Professor 
Albright has named the pottery of MB I, “ caliciform pottery.’ Similar cups are pub- 
lished in Biblica 10, pl. 3: 2 (el-Matabe‘ in Transjordan) ; 7 BM IA, pl. 3: 1, 3, 5, and 
8; Quarterly Statement, October 1934, pl. 3:2 third vase in the second register 
(Tell ed-Duweir) ; Engberg and Shipton, Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze 
Age Pottery of Megiddo, p. 67, Fig. 18: S and T; and others from Bethel which 
are unpublished except for one sherd: BULLETIN, No. 60, p. 7: third sherd from the 
left in the top row (photographed upside-down). 

4. Asymmetric caliciform cup with sides more flaring than No. 3, from Beit 
Sahfir, 1910. Ware is approximately the same as in No. 1. No decoration. Ht. 6.5 
em.; diam. of the rim 8.5 em. 

There are no published examples which are directly comparable, unless it is a 
cup from Gezer: Macalister, Gezer III, pl. 146: 20. The paste, however, renders 
the dating certain, and the conception of the form is very little removed from that 
of No. 3, as will be noticed by comparing the variations among the examples from 
Tell Beit Mirsim: 7 BM IA, pl. 3. 

5. Jar, slightly asymmetric, from ‘Ain Karem (no date). Ware is grayish-buff. 
Rim fashioned on the wheel; body is handmade. Slight beveling on the inside of 
the rim. Band-combing around the shoulder as on No. 1. Ht. 26.8 em.; maximum 
diam. 16.8 em.; base diam. 11.1 em. 

6. Slightly asymmetric jar from “near ‘Ain Karem, 1908.” Ware and band- 
combing around the shoulder as No. 1. Rim fashioned on the wheel; body handmade. 
Ht. 20.2 em.; maximum diam. 13.6 em.; base diam. 9.2 em. 

No jars directly comparable to Nos. 5 and 6 have been published, but the general 
conception of the form (flaring neck and typical rim), decoration, and especially of 
the paste, assures their dating in the same period as Nos. 1-4. They may have 
their prototypes in EB IV, as was pointed out by the writer in The Pottery of 
Palestine ..., p. 74. 


All of these vases belong to the class of pottery which was found by 
Professor Albright at Tell Beit Mirsim in his strata I-H; the culture of 
these two strata was thoroughly examined, labelled MB I, and dated approxi- 
mately 2100-1900 B.C.* The various subdivisions in the classification of 
Tell Beit Mirsim pottery, however, were not greeted enthusiastically by 
all archaeologists. Strata I-H, and G-F as well, were considered examples 
of a very complex stratification which was scarcely applicable to other 
Palestinian sites.* Six years have passed since the initial publication of 
the pottery of Tell Beit Mirsim, a period which has been revolutionary in its 
clarification of the cultures of pre-biblical Palestine. The claim made in 
1932 that I-H represents a culture common to Palestine as a whole seems 
to have been substantiated in all of the important excavations where digging 
has progressed from MB down to EB strata. The following is an attempt to 
bring the list of sites where the culture has been found up to date, and to 
add a few other groups which have previously escaped notice. 

The pottery in question was first distinguished by Watzinger in his 
excavations at Jericho in 1908-9 in a level called spatkanaanitisch.* There 
was every reason to expect, therefore, that Garstang would find it also in 


° TBM I, § 10 ff.; TA, § 6 ff.; and Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 15, 231 ff. 
* Revue Biblique 42 (1933), 468. For the same view, see Meurdrac, Syria 16 
(1934), 211. 
* Jericho, 108 ff, 
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his recent excavations at the same site. The latter, however, at first dis 
regarded this and at one time even dated his large Tomb A (belonging t 
EB III) in this period, several centuries too late.» It was only in th 
excavations of 1935 that a clear deposit of the ware was found, and th« 
stratification brought into agreement with the results of Watzinger.° 
During the period between the excavations of Jericho in 1908-9 and thos: 
at Tell Beit Mirsim in 1930 and 1932, the pottery was never recognized 01 
described ; but at the latter site burned levels were found which set it of 
from strata above and below. Previous to this time, however, this culture ha 
been found in tombs at Beth-shan and Megiddo, though this fact has neve 
been recognized thus far in print.’ In the last excavations at Beth-sha 
FitzGerald encountered a gap in the occupation of the tell at the particula 
place where the excavations were made, and two envelope ledge-handles 
were the only certain examples found of the pottery of the period.* In th 
clearance of the slope at Megiddo to make room for débris some rock-cut 
shaft tombs were discovered and published by Engberg and Shipton.°® 
These tombs contained a very valuable series of pottery forms of MB I 
including with native Palestinian shapes several vases which were imported 
from Syria. With the aid of this material another fine tomb group, hitherto 
classed as EB, can be shown to belong to MB I, contemporary with th: 
Megiddo shaft tombs. That is Tomb 1 of Tell el-Harbaj, which was exca- 
vated by the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem years ago.'® In 
1931-2 Petrie found a culture at Tell el-‘Ajjil quite similar to that at 
Tell Beit Mirsim. Anterior to the period of the “ Courtyard Cemetery,” 
which seems to be contemporary with at least the latter part of the culture 
of strata G-F at Tell Beit Mirsim (i.e. 18th century), was the “ Copper 
Age Cemetery.” This cemetery was dated many centuries too early by 
Petrie, mainly on a fancied analogy of some carnelian beads to certain of 
those in the Old Kingdom in Egypt. Actually it forms the largest collec- 
tion of MB I pottery which has thus far been found in Palestine.’* In 
1934 other collections were found in tombs at Tell ed-Duweir, and at 
Bethel in black or organic débris (representing the first sedentary occupa- 
tion), just above the rock surface.’* Both Albright and Glueck have found 
numerous sherds of the period in Transjordan during their surface explora- 
tions of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, and in the excavations at Ader to the 
southeast of the Dead Sea.'* The writer has examined several sherds at 


5 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 19 (1932), 12 ff. 

* Tbid., 22 (1935), pl. 46. 

* See Rowe, Top. and Hist. of Beth-shan (1930), pl. 15: 1; and Schumacher, Tell 
el-Mutesellim (1908), 173 Abb. 256. This group is not homogeneous; Nos. e and f 
are MBII. 

® Museum Journal 24 (1935), pl. 9. 

® Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megiddo (1934), 66 ff. 
Tomb 16 in Fisher, Eacav. of Armageddon, 54 Fig. 33 may also belong to this period, 
though the writer formerly classed it with EB IV deposits. In a letter written in the 
autumn of 1936 Engberg stated that an examination of the ledge-handles of this 
group proved that they were envelope in type, and thus probably MB I. 

10 Bulletin of the Brit. Sch. of Arch. in Jerusalem, No. 4, pl. 4. 

LAG I, 3f., 9ff.; AG II, 2, 15. 

12 Quarterly Statement, 1934, 164, pl. 3; and BULLETIN, Nos. 56, p. 4; 60, p. 7. 

18 Annual 15, pl. 25B; BULLETIN, Nos. 53, pp. 14f.; 68, pp. 20-21. A caliciform 
cup of MBI was found by Mallon at el-Matabe': see Biblica 10, pl. 3: 2. 
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Haverford College from Professor Grant’s excavations at Beth-shemesh 
which are certainly MB I. Finally, though no clear examples have been 
published by Macalister from Gezer, two caliciform cups of his “ First 
‘Semitic ” are extraordinarily like the MB I type, and best fit in this period 
(compare Nos. 3 and 4 from Beit Sahtr).™ 

From such a list of sites it is evident that MB I pottery covered a wide 
area, and there can scarcely be any doubt that strata I-H at Tell Beit 
Mirsim represent a culture diffused over all Palestine. The most distinc 
tive characteristic of the pottery in all sites where it has been found is its 
finely levigated paste, which is usually mixed with very small white grits 
The color of the paste may be pink or buff, sometimes with a yellow o1 
greenish tinge. If it is pink, the exterior may occasionally be covered with 
a grayish-buff slip in imitation of the buff paste. This is radically different 
from the pottery of EB IV, the worst in the whole of EB, with its rather 
sickly red, brownish-red, or light gray ware which is always poorly levigated 
and contains many coarse grits. The large jars, the lug-handled jugs, th: 
small “ hole-mouth ” jars, and the various types of bowls all seem to hav 
developed directly out of EB, and they suddenly disappear with the be- 
ginning of MB II.*° Cooking pots with holes punched below the rim 
and band-combing connect the culture with MB II, in which these cooking 
pots are common and band-combing at least sporadic.**7 During the course 
of the period the ledge-handle, which has had a history of almost 2000 
years, became extinct. Its forms in MB are either vestigial, often being 
little more than a row of finger impressions, or envelope.'* The caliciform 
cup is peculiar to this period alone, appearing neither before nor after, as is 
also the elaborate band-combed decoration.’® 

Sooner or later, we shall probably be in position to divide the culture of 
MB I consistently into two phases. At Tell Beit Mirsim ledge-handles 
were found in stratum I but not in H. The large jars of stratum H, 
typologically speaking, are far more advanced in form than those from 
Bethel, Beit Sahir, and Tell el-“Ajjal, but are identical with forms which 
have been found at Tell ed-Duweir, some of which the writer was able to 
examine in the Palestine Museum and which are also without ledge- 
handles, either vestigial or envelope. It seems probable that stratum I of 
Tell Beit Mirsim, the Megiddo shaft tombs, a portion of the cemetery of 
Tell el-‘Ajjail, Tomb 1 at Tell el-Harbaj, and the Beth-shan group men- 
tioned above, may represent an earlier phase of MB I, in which ledge-handles 


14 Excav. of Gezer, III, pl. 146: 8 and 20. 

18 For the small “hole-mouth” jugs, see Form D-VIId and discussion in the 
writer’s Pottery of Palestine ..., pp. 81 and 100. Since the pottery of MBI is 
really in the EB tradition, Fitzgerald, followed by Garstang, has expressed himself 
as preferring to class it as EB, rather than MB (Museum Journal 24, 16). With 
four phases already in EB, however, and with the same chronological period else- 
where classed as Middle Helladic I, Middle Minoan I, and Middle Cypriote I, a 
different classification in Palestine would only be confusing (see the writer, op. cit., 
D3): 

16 7BM I, pl. 3: 26-31. Similar forms were common at Beth-shemesh. 

Cf. TBM I, pl. 7; IA, pl. 21; Grant, Beth-shemesh, 131. 

18 Cf, TBM I, pl. 3: 38, 40; IA, pl. 20: 1; Jericho, 109 Abb. 98. 

19 See especially 7BM IA, pl. 3; Jericho, 109 f.; BULLETIN, No. 60, p. 7 (from Bethel). 
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still appear and jars are inclined to be squat and wide in proportion to 
height.”° 

The dividing line between the latest EB pottery and the earliest of MB 1 
is not yet entirely clear. The EB pottery of Bethel and Beth-shemesh, 
Tombs 1101-2 (Lower) at Megiddo, and Site H in the Wadi Ghazzeh belong 
to the very latest phase of EB (EB IV). Each of the sites has folded 
ledge-handles, three of them have pushed-up-scallop handles, but none of 
them has the envelope variety. Envelope handles, on the other hand, appear 
in the Megiddo shaft tombs of MB I and also among the MB I wares of 
Bethel. It may be, therefore, that we have here a distinction between EB IV 
and MB I, but only further excavation will render such a conclusion certain. 
One thing of which we can be fairly confident is the complete absence of 
ledge-handles in the latest pottery of MB I, as represented by pottery at Tell 
ed-Duweir and Tell Beit Mirsim H, though they are present in earlier 
MB I deposits at Megiddo, Beth-shan, Bethel, Tell Beit Mirsim, and Tell 
el-‘Ajjal. 

Comparative material in other countries is not as abundant as one would 
like. Albright has traced band-combing from Syria, where it appears before 
the Twelfth Dynasty, to Egypt where it is to be found in the Second 
Intermediate Period.*?| Without repeating his comparative discussion we 
may add that the shaft tombs at Megiddo are very important in their cor- 
roboration of that treatment and of the chronology established. In these 
tombs, along with typical MB I pottery, appear imported “ teapot ” and 
chalice wares from Syria, a comparative treatment of which Engberg and 
Shipton have published.** Most of the relevant Syrian material which 
has been published, comes from Qatna, Dnebi, Khan Sheikhfin, Tell ‘As, 
Qadesh, and Tell ‘Ada, and has been dated (mainly by sequence dating) to 
the end of the third millennium and the beginning of the second, though 
now perhaps better between the 24th and 20th centuries.** Interestingly 
enough, none of the Syrian type of chalice and “ teapot ” wares has appeared 
thus far in stratum II at Ugarit or in the tombs at Byblos, indicating that 
these wares must fall before the beginning of that stratum, and also before 
the earliest of the Byblos tombs. These tombs and stratum II of Ugarit 
certainly do not begin later than the 19th century B. C.—i. e., in the second 
half of the Twelfth Dynasty or early Thirteenth Dynasty.** Consequently, 
we are quite safe in fixing the date of MB I in Palestine in the latter part 
of the First Intermediate Period and the first part of the Twelfth Dynasty— 
i.e., about the 21st and 20th centuries B. C.?° 

In this connection mention should be made of the first sedentary occupa- 


#0 Additional support for this division is to be found in Albright’s dating of the 
‘Ajjal groups according to the types of tombs (7BM IA, §7). 

*17TBM I, §§ 12-13. 

22 Op. cit., 69 Fig. 19: 71-2. 

*8 See Syria 11, 146 ff.; 13, 177 ff. Other material comes from Tell Masin: Berytus 
2 (1935), 127 ff. For the latest dating, see Albright, Haverford Symposium on 
Archaeology and the Bible, 15; and TBM II, § 23. 

24 See 7 BM IA, § 23ff.; and Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 15, 222. 

*° We should not forget also that EB IV is fixed in date by the appearance in Site 
H of the Wadi Ghazzeh of Egyptian pottery which can be dated within the First 
Intermediate Period: see Pottery of Palestine ..., pp. 79 ff. 
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tion of Transjordan, which comes to an end within the period under dis 
cussion. Glueck’s original dating for this occupation was 2200-1800 B.C. 
though more recently he has raised it to cir. 2300-1800.7* It is probabl. 
more correct at the present time to date the culture between the 23rd an 
20th centuries. The bulk of the southern Transjordan pottery belongs t 
EB IV (dated in the 23rd-22nd centuries) and the beginning of MBI. Th 
pottery of Bab ed-Dra‘ near the southeastern corner of the Dead Sea i 
roughly contemporary with Tell Beit Mirsim J and Site H in the Wa 
Ghazzeh. The latter contains Egyptian pottery of the First Intermediat 
Period, and both certainly antedate the beginning of the Twelfth Dynast 
by many years. From the pottery thus far discovered in Moab and Edon 
it seems doubtful that the latest elements of the culture in this region ar 
later than the first phase of the Palestinian MB I. Even allowing for : 
considerable lag, the end of the first occupation of Moab and Edom ¢ai 
scarcely be placed later than the 20th century. On the other hand, de 
veloped MB I pottery has been found in Ammon by Albright, Mallon, an 
Glueck, while MB IT sherds have been picked up in Hauran.?* Accordingly 
it would seem that Gilead, Ammon (in part), and Bashan must probabl: 
be treated separately from Moab and Edom. 

Of more interest to the biblical student is the bearing of the above some 
what technical discussion on Palestinian history. For one thing, this refine 
ment in dating may have a bearing on the date of Abraham. In the biblical 
narrative Abraham is chronologically connected with the “cities of the 
plain,” not only in Genesis 14, but also in chapters 13 and 19. In the 
last mentioned chapter the destruction of these cities is recounted. To 
judge from Glueck’s explorations and Albright’s work at Bab ed-Dra‘ and 
Ader, sedentary culture in this region did come to and end for one reason 
or another about the 20th century. Though we cannot be sure, it seems 
probable that we have here the only evidence for the date of Abraham which 
archaeology is known thus far to have produced. What caused the shift in 
pottery-making between EB II-III and EB IV-MB I, especially the sudden 
degradation, is unknown, but the archaeological situation is quite similar to 
that at the beginning of the Iron Age. It is not impossible that the shift 
is the result of an invasion of Amorite barbarians,?* with which Abraham 
may have been somehow connected. 





2° BULLETIN, No. 65, p. 29. 

27 See the references given in n. 13. Cf. also TBM I, 11f., and Jour. Pal. Or. Soc 
15, 219-20. For the same dating of the southern Transjordan pottery, see Albright, 
ibid., 220. 

28 Cf. ibid., 217 ff.; and TBM II, § 23. 
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WAS THE PATRIARCH TERAH A CANAANITE MOON-GOD? 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


It is now just eight years since Bauer, Dhorme and Virolleaud completed 
the initial decipherment of the North-Canaanite cuneiform alphabet by 
identifying nearly all the characters and a number of words and grammatical 
forms.’ Since then M. Charles Virolleaud, the distinguished editor of these 
texts, has published a mass of material—probably two-thirds of what has 
hitherto been unearthed by M. Schaeffer and his colleagues at Ugarit (Ras 
esh-Shamrah).* In view of the difficulty of the new documents—mainly 
obscure mythological poems with a rich vocabulary and a complex style— 
Virolleaud’s success in determining their general meaning in his first 
translations has been very remarkable. We owe a profound debt of gratitude 
to him for the happy combination of speed and philological acumen which 
he has demonstrated in his editorial capacity. However, it would be unfair 
to expect the impossible. These poems are composed in a dialect of Cana- 
anite which is different in detail both from the contemporary prototype of 
Biblical Hebrew and from the South Canaanite of the Amarna Tablets 
and the Egyptian transcriptions of the Late Bronze Age.* Moreover, there 
is a disconcertingly large number of new words to be explained and the task 
of elucidating complex stylistic and grammatical phenomena at the same 
time has proved unexpectedly difficult. Now, thanks to the work of J. 
Friedrich, H. L. Ginsberg, A. Goetze,* and others, the essentials of Ugaritic 
erammar are pretty well known and the remaining problems of syntax and 
morphology are being rapidly solved. 

Five years ago M. Virolleaud published a poem on the “ Birth of the 
Gracious and Beautiful Gods,”° in which he found sensational passages 
bearing on the earliest history of Israel. At the same time he published 
a confirmatory passage from the Keret Epic, which he described in some 
detail the following year and published in part two years ago.® While 
some illustrative material has been extracted from other texts, these two 
poems remain Virolleaud’s most important sources for the so-called Negebite 
theory. According to this hypothesis, the ancestors of Phoenicians and 
Israelites lived side by side in southern Palestine early in the second 
millennium B.C. Their vicinity led to war, which is described in the semi- 
legendary saga of Keret. Protagonist of the Hebrews is the moon-god 


* Cf. BULLETIN, No. 46, pp. 15 ff. 

* Cf. the brief accounts of the writer, with bibliographical notes, in BULLETIN, No. 
16, pp. 15 ff.; 50, 13 ff.; 63, 23 ff.; 70,18 ff. The most recent survey of the bibliography 
will be found in H. Bauer’s useful cheap edition of the texts available up to 1936 
(Die alphabetischen Keilschrifttexte von Ras Schamra, Lietzmann’s Kleine Tezte, 
No. 168, 1936) ; cf: also the bibliography appended to S. H. Hooke’s Schweich Lec- 
tures (The Origins of Early Semitic Ritual, London, 1938). ; 

* Cf. the remarks in BULLETIN, No. 70, pp. 20-22, as well as in the Transactions of 
the XIXth International Congress of Orientalists (Rome, 1938), pp. 445-450. 

* Jour. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. 58 (1938), pp. 266-309, with most of which the writer 
is in full agreement. 

5 Syria XIV (1933), pp. 128-151; ef. Albright, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XIV, pp. 133 ff.; 
Ginsberg, Jour. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1935, pp. 45-72. 

® La légende de Keret roi des Sidoniens, Paris, 1936; ef. BULLETIN, No. 63, pp. 
27-32, and No. 70, pp. 22 f. 
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Terah; leader of the Canaanites is Keret, king of Sidon. Among th: 
place-names of southern Palestine which figure in these legends, are Negeb 
Kadesh, the Red Sea, Edom, Ashdod, Jamnia, etc. M. Dussaud at onc 
accepted the main outlines of the hypothesis, which he has developed int 
a most impressive system with the aid of his remarkable ingenuity and hi 
vast erudition.’ In France practically all scholars who have written o1 
the subject belong to the Negebite school; of late M. Raymond Weill ha 
been most prolific in extravagant hypotheses. In England Gaster an 
Jack have become enthusiastic members of the school, to which Gaster ha 
contributed many ingenious devices. German and American scholars hay 
been cautious, and few have come out openly in support of the revolutionar 
new views. The writer has opposed the hypothesis from the beginning, 
but has hitherto conceded an important point by admitting the existence o 
a Canaanite moon-god called Terah or Torah. Meanwhile the revolt agains 
the Negebite theory has received important auxiliaries in the persons of! 
H. L. Ginsberg of New York, A. Goetze of Yale, R. de Vaux of th 
Dominican School in Jerusalem, W. Baumgartner of Basel, J. Hempel o! 
Berlin, to whom U. Cassuto and A. Bea of Rome have now been added.°® 

In this issue the writer is happy to be able to reject the explanation of 
the words frh, ’etrh, etc., as referring to an hypothetical lunar deity. Th: 
initial discovery is due to C. H. Gordon, who published it in the BuLLETIN 
a year and a half ago.’° The present interpretation of the more significant 
passages also owes another important observation to Dr. Gordon, as well 
as an even more striking one to Dr. Ginsberg. The resulting treatment, 
as presented here, is entirely the writer’s, but it must be emphasized that 
he could not have proposed it at all without a long previous exchange of 
views orally and by letter with Ginsberg and Gordon. One cannot exag- 
gerate the value of such exchange of opinion and criticism on the part of 
competent scholars who are receptive of criticism and able to benefit from 
it. Not even a Néldeke, a Delitzsch, or a Sethe can be expected to be 
ingenious decipherer and impeccable interpreter at the same time. 


Tuer BIRTH OF THE GRACIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL GODS, LINES 61-68. 


In the preceding lines there is a very concrete account of the seduction 
of two women by the god El, head of the Canaanite pantheon, followed by 
a description of their pregnancy and travail,’’ as well as of the birth of the 
gods Shahar and Shalim.’*? Thereupon E] says to the two mothers: 


7 Cf. especially Dussaud, “ Les Phéniciens au Négeb et en Arabie d’aprés un texte 
de Ras Shamra” (Revue de Histoire des Religions, CVIII, pp. 5 ff., 1933) and now 
Les découvertes de Ras Shamra (Ugarit) et Vl Ancien Testament (Paris, 1937). 

® Cf. Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XIV, pp. 37 ff.; BULLETIN, No. 63, pp. 27 ff., 32. 

® Cf. BULLETIN, No. 70, pp. 22 f.; Hempel, Zeits. f. d. Alttest. Wiss., XIV (1937), 
p. 304; Bea, Biblica, 19 (1938), pp. 104 f. 

10 No. 65, p. 31; see Gordon in Orientalia, VII, p. 20 above. 

11 In this connection it may be observed that the verb qns in lines 51, 58, which 
Ginskerg has correctly rendered “bring to labor,” must mean primarily “ squat, 
crouc),” or the like, referring to the habitual position of women in labor in the 
Ancient Orient; for the etymology ef. Assyr. ginsu, “ shin,” from which is derived by 
dissimilation the denominative verb qamdsu, “to crouch’’ (Holma, Namen de? 
Kérperteile, p. 136; Delitzsch, Assyr, Handw., p. 336b). 

12 For details ef. the treatment of the text by Virolleaud, Ginsberg, and the writer 
(see n. 5 for references). 
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61. ’agzrym ** a yngm . bap Feed ye my two sons, sucking at the 
$d. . . . of the Ewe(?), 
Spt | Pars . ; "ipl lsmm with a lip to earth, a lip to heaven ; 
wd(!)'rb*® . bphm . ‘sr.8mm | and what enters their mouth, fowl of 
wdg bym . heaven and fish from the sea 
wndd **[.]gzr(?)[ ]lz(?)[ ]. and wild game (?) . 
ydb*® . *wymn | *usm’al® , it shall be mob right and left into 
bphm . their mouth; 
wlt(!)sb‘n[ .]y?° . ‘att? . and be ye filled, O two wives whom I 
etrh ?? have wed, 
y bn* , *asld O two sons whom I have begotten ! 
Su .‘d[b.]tk . mdbr qds** . . bear ye an offering into the pure 
desert... 


‘8 For the sense of the verb gzr, “to eat voraciously,” see Isa. 9: 19 (where it is 
rendered “snatch” in the Authorized Version): “ And they(!) ate voraciously on 
the right and were(!) hungry, and they(!) devoured on the left and were not 
sated.” It may be noted that this stich (poetic line) is evidently a quotation, per- 
haps from a later form of our Canaanite poem (cf. lines 64f.). The form is ‘af‘el 
(causative) imperative, feminine dual (’agziriyd-ma, or the like). 

“Cf, Arab. satu", “ ewe,’ and note that Athirat (Heb. Asherah), the mother of 
the gods, is called the “ Ewe” (8¢) in the Dani’el poem (Virolleaud, Danel, p. 104), 
and that the god Ytpn is the “ young (mhr, Arab. muhr, Accad. mtiru) of the Ewe.” 

‘° This translation follows Ginsberg (loc. cit.). 

1° Read d for the editor’s l. 

'? For ndd ef. Heb. ndd, used especially of fleeing animals. 

18 The verb ‘db is simply Heb. ‘zb, “to leave,” Accad. ezébu, “to leave, deposit, 
put” (so, e.g., in the epic dialect, CT XV, 5, col. II, 2, where it is used exactly as 
here), Arab. ‘adaba (‘azaba is ultimately a loanword from Canaanite) ; a survey of 
the passages where it occurs shows that “put” is the best single equivalent; 
“make ” is wrong. 

1° The forms ’uymn and ’usm’al are probably infinitive absolutes of the passive 
of the ’af‘el (corresponding to Heb. hof‘al). The active causative hémin means “ to 
turn right ” (only intransitively) in Hebrew, so the passive would mean “to be 
turned right.” For the construction (a pair of contrasting infinitive absolutes used 
adverbially) see Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. Gram. (28th ed.), §113h. 

*° This complex of letters, which is slightly damaged, was read wl[d] Sb‘ny, “ And 
bear Saba‘ni,” by Virolleaud, followed partially by both the writer and Ginsberg. 
The observation that it must somehow contain the verb sb‘, “to be sated,” was re- 
cently made orally to the writer by Ginsberg; it is practically forced by the context 
and by the Isaiah parallel. For the verbal form cf. the identical Itnasn in the text 
Ca (Bauer, p. 58), line 18. The vocative y is sometimes separated from its noun 
by a stroke as here and sometimes not, as in the next line (cf. the same variation 
elsewhere in this text). 

21 As Ginsberg has correctly pointed out to the writer, the absence of the dual 
consonant y is due to the fact that the antecedent of a relative clause which lacks 
the relative pronoun is commonly in the construct state in the Semitic languages 
(so generally in Accadian and South Arabic, rarely in Hebrew). 

22 For trh, “to wed,” cf. above, n. 10, and below, passim. The initial vowel. follows 
the rule discovered by Goetze (see n. 4). 

28 This convincing rendering is due to Ginsberg; the form is like that of ’a#s’t (III 
AB 2). Curiously enough, I had formerly read ’asld correctly but had failed to 
grasp the meaning and before Ginsberg saw the true situation I tried to explain 
the word as ’asdd, “ (whom) I have reared (pi‘el).” Virolleaud rendered it as 
* Ashdod.” 

24 Ginsberg may, however, be correct in rendering “desert of Kadesh (on the 
Orontes),” i.e., the Syrian Desert. 
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This improved translation has eliminated Ashdod, its mysterious hero: 
eponymus, Shib‘ani, one of the two most striking references to the patriarcl 
Terah, and the reference to Kadesh-barnea. The gorging at the beginnin; 
of our passage was a preparatory step, since the following lines describe thei 
sojourn of seven or eight years in the desert.*° 


THE PorM OF KERET, LINES 10-21. 
This passage ** belongs to the first vision of Krt, in which he was told ) 
the god E] that he must wage bloody war for the woman whom he wa 
destined to marry, Mtt-hry: 


10. rs | Krt . grds . mknt*" | *att . Take possession O Krt, of the citad 
which is the abode of a womai 

12. sdgh . lypq *8 | mirht * . whose rectitude truly befits a spous: 

13. ysrh | ‘att. trh®. whose virtue (befits) a wedded wif 

14. wtb‘t tn(!)*? rd(?)m* . And two commanders shall by 
stricken ; 

15. *akn ** lh | mtltt . ktrm .*° sacrifice for her threefold skille 
craftsmen ; 

16. tmt | mrb‘t . zblnm Fourfold the patricians shall die: 

18. mhmst . yetsp | Rsp[.] Fivefold shall Rashap gather to him- 
self ; 


* There is an unmistakable, though distant kinship between this myth and the 
myth which Gunkel (Schépfung und Chaos) recognized as underlying the allegorical 
vision of Rev. 12. There we have one woman, one child, and a sojourn of three and 
a half years in the desert under special divine protection; here we have two women, 
two children, and a sojourn of seven years in the desert under the special protection 
of El. We may safely postulate here also subsequent hostility between the gracious 
gods and the “ Prince of Death” (Métu wa-Sharru of lines 8 ff.), who may well 
have been represented in dragon form. 

26 For the translations differing from those of the editor which are not discussed 
here, see the writer’s treatment, BULLETIN, No. 63, pp. 27 f. 

*7 Note that the parallel passage in line 23 replaces mkni by tht, “ abode.” 

28 From *ypq Arab. wafaqa, with which is probably connected Heb. hif'il hpq, 
ypq, “to receive, obtain” (cf. Ger. bekommen = Eng. become = befit). 

29 Vocalize matrihtu or matrahtu; cf. for the form Accad. marbitu, “spouse.” In 
this connection it may be noted that the Can. verb trb is probably a secondary 
denominative from the verb which appears in Accadian as rahi, “to fecundate”’ 
Acead. terhatu = Can. trb, “ bride-price,” may be a back-formation from the plural 
terhéti derived from *terbitu. 

8° Vocalize perhaps ’attata turhi, lit., “ woman of espousal.” 

31 Heb. b't (pi'el “strike with panic, apoplexy, etc.’’). 

32 This reading is imposed by the following numerical progression. 

33 Heb. rédim. Virolleaud has ’u, but d is just as possible. 

34 Af'el imperative. Heb. hékin is also used metaphorically of human sacrifice in 
Isa. 14: 21 and Zeph. 1: 7. 

85 This word is probably not the same as the name Aétar, which the writer explains 
as “ Very skilled,” or the like, but may be tentatively vocalized as katerima, from 
ktr,. “ be skilled.” Ginsberg’s conclusive demonstration that ktrt = Heb. kdésardt 
means properly “ women singers,” and the function of Kothar-Chusor as a Canaanite 
Hephaestus (cf. already Hoffmann, Zeits. f. Assyr., XI [1896], pp. 253 ff.) are, 
when combined with the fact that Heb. kisrén means “ skill,” rather decisive; 
musicians were the skilled ones, par excellence. Of course, one may prefer to trans- 
late simply “ musicians.” 
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19. mtdtt . Xlm | ym . Sixfold (shall) the Child of the Sea 
(gather to himself) ; 

20. msb‘t hn ** . bslh | ttpl .*7 Sevenfold indeed shall fall by the 
javelin. 


This improved rendering eliminates two supposed references to Terah, 
one to the Zebulonites, a possible one to the Asherites, and one to Joseph! 
[It is not surprising that so dire a prediction of the loss of life among his 
followers sent Krt to his chamber, weeping bitterly. 


THE PorM or KERET, LINES 92-106. 


. Alk . Valpm . hss They go by thousands, they hasten, 
wlrbt . km yr * and by myriads like spawn of fish ; 
Cr inc tn. AE they march two by two, they go; 

Os pea Ae 1 ae they march three (by three, etc.) ; 

kihm | yhd . bth . sgr as for each and all of them, his house 
is closed. 

‘almnt . skr | tskr . The widow shall hire her services ; 

. 2bl . ‘rim | ysu . the patrician shall carry mattresses ; 
‘wr . mal | ymal . the blind man shall divine by the 

stars. 
wysi . trh * | hdt . And he (Xrt) shall bring forth a 
new bride-price, 

. yor . lin® | ‘atth . burning to claim his wife 

. lm . nkr* | mddth .* and to acquire possession of his be- 

loved. 

. herby | tskn ** . sd Like locusts they shall occupy the 

plain, 


°° So with de Vaux, Rev. Bib., 1937, p. 444. 

*7 The writer now accepts the multiplicative function of the forms of the numerals 
in this passage, contrary to his former view. However, mfltt does not mean “ the 
triple of ” as rendered by the editor, but presumably “three times a certain (not 
specifically defined) number.” 

8° This rendering of the word yr is confirmed by Mr. A. Sachs’ comparison with 
Acead. dru, “spawn of fish.” Both forms may go back to *wdrum, 

8° The writer’s explanation of this word as a verb is required by the parallelism 
and is accepted, e. g., by Goetze, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1938, p. 277, n. 70, who translates 
“keeps following.” 

‘© This rendering is due to Gordon; see n. 10. 

“| The parallelism with nkr in the next line makes it certain that tn is an infinitive 
construct, presumably from tny, just as in Keret, line 27 (cf. bbk from bky in line 
59). Voealize la-tanni for *la-tanniyi (ef. Old-Aram. libné, “to build,” for Heb. 
libnét). For the meaning cf. the fact that Accad. ragdmu, which is synonymous with 
tny = Accad. sunné in Canaanite, has developed the meaning “to claim (juridically) ” 
from “ to announce.” 

“2 This happy rendering is due to Gordon, who compares Hos. 3: 2, which uses 
the verb nkr in the sense “to acquire possession of a wife.” The linguistically 
difficult identification of tn with the Sumerian moon-god Sin (Zuen) (here supposed 
to be a goddess) and of nkr with the Sumerian moon-goddess Nikkal (Ningal) must 
disappear from scholarly literature. 

48 Note the variant (line 189): wlnkr . mddt(h). 

44 The rendering follows Dussaud and de Vaux. 
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105. [k|]m . hsn . pat . mdbr like hoppers the confines of th 
desert. 

106. lk . ym . win . aa Go ye a day and a second (day), 
third, ete. 


On first reading there is something strange about the abrupt shift « 
topic, but this is all in keeping with the narrative art of the Keret Epi 
at least of the tablet already published by Virolleaud. In the prospectiy 
narrative (nearly duplicated by the historical narrative which begins wit 
line 156) Kr? starts by sacrificing to the gods El and Baal (lines 62-79 
Then he prepares food for a campaign of five or six months (79-85) ; it 
to be noticed that Krt appears in the third person in this episode, wherea 
he was mentioned in the second person in the first episode (we may supposi 
that this alternation was originally caused by a confusion between prospe 
tive and historical narrative). In lines 85-96 the mustering of a great arm 
of three million men is described. In lines 97-100 there is a short but vivir 
account of the way in which those who could not fight because of sex, ag 
or bodily infirmity labored for the common purpose. In lines 100-103 Krt 
(again in the third person as in lines 79 ff.) is pictured as preparing thi 
superb gifts which he was to offer the maiden’s father, king Pabel. In lines 
103 ff. the departure of the expedition is described. 

Here again the patriarch Terah vanishes from the picture, along with his 
two wives, the moon-goddesses Sin and Nikkar, and the tribe of Asher. 
We are thus amply justified, as sober philologists, in rejecting the whole 
Terachid and Negebite hypothesis. The importance of the literature of 
Ugarit for biblical scholars is already very great and it will increase steadily 
as time passes, but there is no reason to give it a factitious value by spinning 
webs of Negebite gossamer and substituting them for honest linen. 





NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The spring meeting of the Trustees was held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania April 18th, 1938. In addition to President Burrows, the follow- 
ing were present: Messrs. Adler, Albright, Montgomery, Morgenstern, 
Moalton, and Schmidt of the Trustees, Messrs. Bull, Graham, Kraeling, and 
Speiser of the Associate Trustees; and Messrs. Torrey (by invitation) and 
Wright (Field Secretary). Among reports received and actions taken by the 
meeting, the following may be noted here. 

The treasurer reported that the endowment of the Schools was now ap- 
proximately $220,000 and that $40,000 had still to be raised to meet th« 
terms of the Rockefeller Foundation’s offer. [This amount has since been 
reduced to about $35,000; see p. 2, above. It will be remembered that 
the Rockefeller Foundation has generously pledged itself to give the Schools 
$2.00 for every $1.00 which the Schools can raise otherwise. | 

Professors J. N. Davies of Drew University and F. V. Winnett of the 
University of Toronto have been appointed Honorary Lecturers in thé 
School in Jerusalem for the year 1938-39. 
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The following fellowship appointments were made for the School in 
Jerusalem (1938-39) : 


Thayer Fellow, Dr. Harold W. Glidden (Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton). [Dr. Glidden has since accepted the appointment. | 

Nies Fellow, Dr. Robert S. Hardy (University of Chicago). 

Jastrow Fellow, Dr. Wilbur M. Franklin (Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary). 


{After the Corporation had been polled, with no negative votes, Mr. 
Kingsley Kunhardt of New York and Mr. George H. Warrington of Cin- 
cinnati were declared elected as Trustees. ] 

The following amendment to the By-Laws, circulated ten days before the 
meeting, was adopted :—That the following sentence be added to Article 
[, Section 1 of the By-Laws: Every person who has contributed or shall 
contribute one thousand dollars or more at one time shall be a Life Member 
of the Corporation. 

The following resolution was adopted: In order to stimulate the speedy 
building up of the endowment of the Schools, all persons who shall have 
contributed a total amount of $1000 or more for the Schools’ endowment 
- between Jan. 1, 1937 and Dec. 1, 1939, shall be regarded as having con- 
tributed this amount at one time. 

A budget of $27,750 was adopted for the year 1938-1939. This amount 
includes $2,000 for field archaeology and $6,000 for publication (Jerash, 
Nuzi, Tepe Gawra, etc.). 


It is a pleasure to announce that Dr. Robert M. Engberg of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has accepted the position of Field Secretary of the Schools 
for a year and half, beginning January Ist, 1939. Dr. Engberg is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago (1928). During the two years 1928-1930 
he took post-graduate work there in anthropology and American archaeology, 
participating in field work and publishing several articles. From 1930 to 
1934 he was a member of the excavation staff at Megiddo, with one season 
in Luxor. That he took the fullest advantage of the opportunities given 
him for archaeological training may be seen from his admirable monograph 
(with G. M. Shipton), Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Pottery 
of Megiddo (see the review, BULLETIN, No. 54, p. 29). Since 1934 Dr. 
Engberg has been research assistant and instructor in the Oriental Institute, 
collaborating with Dr. H. G. May (now of Oberlin) on Material Remains of 
the Megiddo Cult (Chicago, 1935) and with Mr. P. L. O. Guy (now director 
of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem) on Megiddo Tombs 
(to appear this autumn). In 1937 he received his doctorate at Chicago, 
with a thesis entitled The Hyksos Reconsidered. In addition to the publica- 
tions already mentioned Dr. Engberg is the author of an illustrated popular 
book on archaeology, entitled The Dawn of Civilization (1937), and of 
several articles on Near-Eastern archaeology. It is very gratifying to 
friends of the Schools that our new Field Secretary is a scholar of such 
talents and attainments. It may be added that his personal qualities are on 
a par with his scholarly abilities. We welcome him and his charming wife 
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to the circle of the Schools and wish him a most successful period in ou 
service. 

Regret at losing our present Field Secretary, Dr. G. Ernest Wright, at th 
end of the calendar year is tempered with gratification, since he goes bac 
to his alma mater, the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of C hicago, 
Instructor in Old Testament. This will not, however, we understan 
affect the “ Biblical Archaeologist,” which will continue to appear in th 
same form. : 

Professor W. C. Graham of the University of Chicago (Annual Profess: 
in the Jerusalem School, 1936-37) has accepted the principalship of Th 
United College in the University of Manitoba at Winnipeg. 

Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon (Fellow of the Baghdad School from 1931 to 1935. 
has been appointed Research Fellow at Smith College for the year ae 
He will devote himself to the study of the fine collec tion of cuneiform tal 
there. 

The new Catalogue of the Schools is nearly ready and will probably appea 
coincidently with this number of the Buttery. In this connection i 
should be said that the usual announcement of the academic session at 
School in Jerusalem has been omitted this year, owing to uncertainty 
to just what will be done, in view of the unsettled political condition of 
Palestine. In any case this session will be held, if at all possible, and the 
customary courses will be given though field-trips may have to be somewhat 
modified. Professor H. J. Cadbury of Harvard University is Annual Pro- 
fessor this year. 

Professor F. V. Winnett of the University of Toronto, Honorary Lecturer 
at the School in Jerusalem, has been at the School since the beginning of 
the summer. In early August he accompanied Dr. Glueck in a trip to 
explore the archaeological remains of the upper Zerqa basin in northern 
Ammon. 

Dr. C. 8. Fisher, Professor of Archaeology at the School, left at the en: 
of June for a stay of two months in Cyprus. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Pape, a member of Sir Flinders Petrie’s staff. According to latest reports 
the second volume of the Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, dealing with th 
Iron Age, is far advanced. 

Many of the former members of the School in Jerusalem will be sorry to 
learn that Frau Rosa Stahel died on June 27th in the German colony of 
Sarona near Jaffa. She was eighty-five years old. Frau Stahel had been 
housekeeper at the old home of the School in the Abyssinian Street for some 
fifteen years. During the World War she remained staunchly at her post, 
taking loyal care of the property of the School, which suffered very little 
loss. Though born in Stuttgart she was widow ‘of a Swiss citizen and was 
therefore able to remain through the early British occupation, while her 
niece, Marie Meyer (later housekeeper at the School, now married to a 
Libanese pastor), was sent to an internment camp in Egypt. When th: 
School was moved to the Nies building in 1925 Frau Stahel was pensioned, 
and except for a brief interruption she continued to receive a monthly 
pension from the School until her death. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


On May 25th the famous German archaeological society, the Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft, sent out a circular letter to its members (printed in full 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1938, p. 401, below), from 
which we quote the following (in translation) : 

In order to assure the continued existence of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, the 
Executive Committee must, in accordance with section 8, paragraph d of the By-laws, 
urge those members who are to be considered as Jews in the sense of the Niirnberg 
Laws to resign from the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft within fourteen days. 

The Executive Committee of the D. 0. G. 


(signed) Dr. F. Scumipt-OTT, 
Acting President. 
(signed) Dr. W. ANDRAE, 
Secretary. 


It is a melancholy illustration of the shortness of human memory that 
the same society which six years ago mourned the death of its Jewish 
founder and Maecenas, James Simon (see Mitteilungen d. D.O.G., Nos. 63, 
70) should now seek to maintain its existence by disowning him. 





SLIDE LECTURES ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


Several slide lectures will be ready for use in the early fall. Two of these 
lectures have been thoroughly revised, and a third, No. III, has been com- 
pletely rewritten. 


Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Palestine 
(originally prepared by Professor Millar Burrows, revised and 
brought up-to-date by the Field Secretary, G. Ernest Wright.) 
The Story of the Alphabet 
(revised by Professor J. W. Flight). 
How We Got Our Bible 
(prepared by Professor Margaret B. Crook) 
IV. The Nabataean Temple at Khirbet et-Tannur 
(prepared by Professor W. C. Graham) 
V. Jerash, The Pompeii of Palestine 
(in process of revision by Professor Carl H. Kraeling) 


The names of those who have prepared the lectures guarantee accuracy 
in detail. Members and Associate Members of the Schools and accredited 
representatives of member institutions may borrow the lectures free of 
charge (except for expressage) ; others will be charged a rental fee of $1.00. 

ll persons who borrow the lectures will, of course, be responsible for 
| reakage. 
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NEWS-LETTERS FROM JERUSALEM 


NELSON GLUECK 
March 25, 1938 

This is being written from our camp at Tell el Kheleifeh. We arriy 
here on March 14, having left Jerusalem on March 11. The road to Amm: 
was in such poor shape that traffic on it was permitted only between 12. 
and 2.00 p.m. This necessitated spending the night in Amman. The rai 
had seriously damaged the road also from Amman to Maan, with the resi 
that slow travel caused us to spend the night in Maan. We slept the fi 
lowing night in the police-post at Aqabah. I hired a special truck to bring 
our equipment from Jerusalem to Amman, and another one from Amm: 
to Aqabah. Our cars were the first to traverse the Amman-Maan road in 
period of over twenty days. The unusually heavy winter rains had made 
the roads impassable for a longer period than is usual at this time of the 
year. On March 14 we moved from the police-post at Aqabah, and set u 
camp about a hundred metres from the seashore, and about 450 metres from 
the tell itself. We put our camp so far from the mound, in order to gai: 
some comparative shelter from the sand and dust which our excavations 
were bound to throw up from the mound, and because the prevailing nort! 
wind blows a good deal of sand southward. Some of it is stopped by severa 
sand-dunes between the mound and our camp. The dunes near us ar 
stationary, with some bushes on them holding the sand in place. 

The staff consists of Prof. S. Vernon McCasland, our Annual Professor, 
Mr. William Reed, the two Brothers Fellow, Mr. Ernest F. Beaumont, an 
old resident of Jerusalem, and Dr. Albert K. Henschel, in addition to myself. 
The first couple of days were spent in making a contour map, dividing off 
the mound into five-meter squares, hanging on to the tents in a driving 
sandstorm, making arrangements for water, etc., and with a small group of 
workers sifting the entire surface of the mound down to about ten cm. below 
the surface. We did that because there were hundreds of copper fragments, 
pieces of slag, sherds, ete., that we wanted to collect, before beginning the 
actual excavations. We thought that it might be necessary to sift the entire 
mound, because the sifting of the upper surface yielded such interesting 
results, which could have been achieved only by sifting. Numerous copper 
nails, fish-hooks, carnelian beads, etc., were found which testified to the 
nature of the articles we might expect to find in deeper excavations. That 
done, however, our hardest work began. All the walls are made of mud- 
brick, and the tops of the walls have completely decomposed. To carry on 
as we began, by scraping off the surface layer by layer, would have resulted 
in the total destruction of the walls. We would have found objects, to be 
sure, but would have left a lamentable hole in the ground where once ther: 
had been an important small town. We therefore abandoned the scraping 
process, and starting from the northwest corner, have by painstaking sound 
ings established where the walls of the rooms at the northwest corner wer 
located. Once found, we follow the walls before removing the contents 0 
the rooms. The process has been successful thus far, but it is a very slo\ 
one, and it is more than possible that we shall not be able to finish thic 
season. At the present time, we are employing about thirty-five workme 


from Agabah. 
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April 17, 1938 


McCasland, Beaumont, and Henschel left today, returning to Jerusalem 
via Beersheba and Hebron, with a military escort. One of the machine-gun 
cars which arrived here yesterday is returning with them. Otherwise they 
vould have had to take the road through Transjordan. A new road has 
ust been opened from Mrashrash (the police post on the Palestine side of 
he Gulf of Aqabah), which goes straight along the west side of the Arabah 
o Ain Hosb, turns in and up to Kurnub and then to Beersheba. By this 
road Aqabah is only about ten hours by automobile from Jerusalem, whereas 
the Transjordan route takes fifteen hours and is a much worse road. Were 

safe to travel alone from Beersheba to Jerusalem, the distance between 
Jerusalem and our camp would not be as difficult to traverse as it is, and 
would be much cheaper for our cars. The three who left today had prior 

mmitments which I knew about before they came down here. Reed left 
about a week ago, being replaced by another student of the School, Mr. 
manuel Labes. There are about two more weeks’ work necessary, before 

bring the present season of work to a close. Above all, I must have an 
architect. I am making arrangements to bring one down in a few days to 
ake Beaumont’s and Henschel’s place. Some more levelling has to be done, 
and a number of elevations. I shall only complete the digging of those 
rooms we have already opened up, using a force of men small enough for 
Labes and me to control. 

The close of the present season of work will mark the finishing of less 
than half of the mound area, and probably only a third of the area which 
extends around the mound, part of which is now apparently nothing but 
sand. I am sure, however, from the experience gained this season, that the 
total area of the site will be at least doubled before we complete excavating 
it and the areas surrounding it. The work has been going on at such an 
intense pace, that I have hardly had time to take stock of our finds, let alone 
of our results. Suffice it to say, that the finds and results already obtained 
mark this site (small as it is when compared to the average site excavated 
in Palestine, and particularly to such places as Tell ed-Duweir or Megiddo), 
as one of the most important opened up in recent years. I hope that, some- 
how, sufficient funds will be found to enable the carrying out of a second 
campaign with a larger staff and more workmen. It was all the five of us 
could do this time with an average force of forty workmen to keep up with 
the recording, planning, levelling, and photography, with some mending— 
and that kept us busy from 5.30 a. m. when we started work till about 8 p. m. 
when we went to sleep. The staff did the extra work most willingly, but it 
was a severe strain... . 


May 10, 1938 

After most of the staff left on April 17, on their way home to America or 
back to work in Jerusalem, Labes and I remained here till the morning of 
the 24th, levelling, labelling pottery, digging out corners, ete. Meanwhile, 

sent Ilyas with several carloads full of pottery to Maan. Arriving at 
‘aan about noon on the 24th, we packed all the pottery in a freight-car, 
to be attached to the train making its weekly return trip to Amman every 
Monday morning. There were about 170 boxes and baskets of pottery to be 
loaded. It would have cost a small fortune te ship them by car to Amman, 
end would not have been worth very much after it had arrived there. The 
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desert track along the railway line from Maan to Amman is one of the wo 
that I know of in this part of the world. It is surpassed in its bumps o 
by the new road down through the Arabah. The pottery arrived in Amm 
without anything at all being broken. In general, transportation char 
have been one of our biggest expenses during this campaign. I have fou 
that the transportation expenses increase almost geometrically with the 
tance from Jerusalem. We transferred the pottery to the museum in A 
man, where it will remain till we get a permit to take it to Jerusalem 

study purposes. Harding has been extremely helpful in every way. H: 
making a splendid Chief Curator of Antiquities in Transjordan. I h 
for the sake of archaeology that he remains here for a long time. h 
received permit to bring several baskets of sherds with me, on two of wh 
are, if [ am not mistaken, two Midianite characters. There is, I beli 
a definite similarity to early South-Arabic letters. 

In Jerusalem, I attended to School matters, and above all obtained a n 
architect to take Beaumont’s place. He is Mr. Jacob Pinkerfeld, who v 
one of the architects for the Samaria dig, among others, and who has a 
worked for Dr. Albright. On the 28th, he, Iliffe of the Palestine Museu 
Ilyas and I returned to Tell el-Kheleifeh. We went with an armored « 
escort as far as Dahariyeh, and thence via Beersheba, Kurnub, Ain Ho 
and the new road straight through the Arabah to Mrashrash, and to o 
camp halfway between that place and Aqabah. It took us about ten hou 
to make the trip, while it takes about fourteen hours to make the retu 
trip from here to Jerusalem via Transjordan. The new road through the 
Arabah runs along the west side of the Arabah. “ Runs” isn’t the word. 
It hops, skips, and jumps. Iliffe spent the next day with us, and then 
Hamilton, the Acting Director of the Palestine Department of Antiquities, 
joined us. Both of them left on the third day. Their visit was very helpful, 
because I was able to discuss some puzzling details with them, and they 
made some stimulating suggestions. 

The weather here, especially since the beginning of the month, has been 
very much like the little girl who, when she was good, was very very good, but 
when she was bad, she was horrid. A fairly nice day or two, and then a 
blinding sandstorm and terrific heat. And always, the sand is borne south- 
wards into the gulf, and piles up along its shores. .. . 

I forget whether or not I wrote in my last news-letter that the new High 
Commissioner, Lady MacMichael, and their daughter, visited our exca- 
vations. Peake Pasha has just telegraphed me that he is coming down 
here on the 14th. We are planning to return to Jerusalem on the 15th. 
I shall mail this letter from Jerusalem, inshallah. 

Jerusalem, May 16. We finished our work for the present yesterday 
morning. A promised visit from Peake Pasha did not materialize, because 
his car got stuck in the sand on the “new” Arabah road. It was not till 
8 p. m. that we learned he could not come. By 12 p. m. we had finished 
striking our tents, packing and storing most of our equipment in the 
Aqabah police-post—a matter which Peake Pasha with his usual help- 
fulness had arranged for us. A few minutes after midnight we started 
for Maan. The moon was out, a cool breeze blew, and we drove straight 
through, Ylias and I alternating at the wheel. At 4.30 a. m. we were in 
Maan, and at 11.30 a. m. we reached Amman. There we deposited more 
pottery in the museum, had lunch. At 4 p. m. we reached Jerusalem, ‘n 


time for tea. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Biblical Archaeologist 


A popular quarterly in lithoprinted form. Subscription fifty cents a year. 


The Bulletin 

A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
articles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East. The 
average number of pages in a year is 160; the subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
Back numbers are available. 


The Annual 

A series of technical monographs, in large format, averaging 160 pages a year. 
The Annual, now edited by Professors Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser, is devoted 
almost exclusively to publication of the excavations and explorations of the Schools. 
Vol. I is out of print; Vols. II-X are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 
$5.00) each; Vols. XI-XVI cost $2.50 each; Vol. XVII (The Excavation of Tell Beit 
Virsim, Vol. Il: The Bronze Age) appeared in August. A special offer is now being 
made, by which Vols. II-XII can be purchased for $10.00. 


Off print Series 

E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
1933 ° ° ; ° . . . “ : . . . . $0.60 

Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 1934 - 5: ’ i $1.75 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CritTIcIsM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 
TExTs: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuztr (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press). 
Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr. 
Vol. II. Declarations in Court. E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr. 
Vol. III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 1931. 200 fr. 
Vol. IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 
Vol. V. Mixed Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 


EXCAVATIONS. 
Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 


Texts: JomnT EXCAVATION WITH HARvARD UNIVERSITY AT NuzI (Published by Har- 
vard University Press). 
Vol. I. Texts of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00. 
Vol. II. Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00. 
Vol. III. Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 
1935. $6.00. 
EXCAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). 
Vol. II. Nuzi, Report on the Eacavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. 
R. F. 8. Starr. 1937. $10.00. 


The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. W.F¥. Albright, G. A. 
Barton, H. 8. Cadbury, J. W. Flight, A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, J. A. Montgomery, 
J. A. Wilson, and Elihu Grant editor. 1938. $2.00. 
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